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Survey of the World 


The President as- 
serted with em- 
phasis, last week, 
his determination to exclude political in- 
fiuence from three branches of the public 
service—the army, the navy and the 
colonies. He added that in domestic 
offices of a political character, fitness 
having been reasonably assured, and 
other things being equal, a legitimate 
weight would be given to political con- 
siderations. This he said to Mr. Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff, chairman of the Civil 
Service Reform League’s Committee on 
Dependencies. On the following day it 
was announced by the War Department 
that the President “ had expressed him- 
self most positively on the use of politi- 
cal and social influence by officers for 
the purpose of obtaining changes of sta- 
tion, leaves of absence, modifications of 
orders, etc.” It was pointed out that an 
officer’s record, if carefully kept in the 
Department, was the proper guide for 
selections and details; and it was said 
that while the influence of Senators and 
Representatives ought to be respected 
with regard to applicants for office, “ not 
only army officers, but all other classes 
of public office-holders, once in the pub- 
lic service, should rely upon their own 
merits and not upon the further use of 
political influence.” These statements 
of policy were the result of consultations 
between Secretary Root and the Presi- 
dent. It is understood that the subject 
of consular reform will soon be taken 
up by the President and Secretary Hay. 
There are now about 6,000 carriers em- 
ployed by the Post Office Department in 
the rural free delivery service. The 
President desires that these employees 


The President’s Ap- 
pointments and Policy 


shall be placed under the civil service 
rules, and the Commission is considering 
plans for carrying this desire into effect. 
It is said that the Postmaster-General 
and the Superintendent of the rural de- 
livery service are not yet convinced of 
the expediency of such action. Impor- 
tant changes are to be made in the New 
York Custom House. Collector Bidwell 
has been in office a little more than ‘four 
years, and in April last Mr. McKinley 
signed the papers appointing him for an- 
other term. The nomination was not 
sent to the Senate, as Congress was not 
in session. President Roosevelt has of- 
fered the place to Nevada N. Stranahan, 
of Fulton, N. Y., now a Senator in the 
State Legislature, and the offer has been 
accepted. Mr. Stranahan is a lawyer, 
forty years old, loyal to the “ organiza- 
tion” in New York, and a personal 
friend of the President. He will take 
Mr. Bidwell’s place on April Ist. Sen- 
ator Platt desired that Bidwell should be 
retained, and was not in agreement with 
Governor Odell on this point ; but at last 
the Senator consented to and indorsed 
the appointment of Stranahan, commend- 
ing him highly, and at the same time say- 
ing that Bidwell had been the best Col- 
lector known in the history of the port. 
Because of the strenuous objections to 
the removal of Bidwell, some feared that 
the appointment of Stranahan would 
cause, in New York, a division in the 
party resembling the memorable one that 
occurred at the beginning of President 
Garfield’s term; but harmony does not 
appear to have been disturbed, and Sen- 
ator Platt says Stranahan will be con- 
firmed. It is plain, however, that the 
Senator has been defeated by the Presi- 
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lent and Governor Odell. The cause for 
the rejection of Bidwell has not been 
fully disclosed. There was complaint 
that he violated the spirit of the Civil 
Service law by acting as a “ district 
leader ” in city politics. The Appraiser, 
Wilbur F. Wakeman, will also be dis- 
placed, and his successor will be George 
W. Whitehead, whose home is in the 


western end of the State, altho he has 


been in the service of the Treasury De- 
partment at Washington for twenty-five 
years, and is now Collector of Customs 
for Porto Rico. The two displaced offi- 
cers have been subjects of much discus- 
sion for some time past, chiefly on ac- 
count of the severe enforcement of the 
law concerning the personal baggage of 
tourists returning from Europe, and of 
the removal of 72 inspectors charged 
with neglect of duty in connection with 
that law. Mr. Wakeman excited criti- 
cism by continuing to hold the office of 
Secretary of the Protective Tariff 
League, and by want of tact in his deal- 
ings with importers. The President has 
appointed Robert H. Terrell, a negro, to 
be Justice of the Peace in Washington. 
Mr. Terrell is a graduate of Harvard 


and the principal of a high school for 


colored pupils. In appointing J. A. 
Craft to succeed Charles E. Sapp, the 
Collector at Louisville who resigned un- 
der the pressure of charges, the Presi- 
dent advised him to observe carefully 
the requirements of the Civil Service 
law. 
& 

Many predictions have 
been made as to the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations, 
in his forthcoming message, concerning 
trusts, reciprocity and tariff revision. It 
is assumed that with respect to the so- 
called trusts he will repeat his opinions, 
heretofore expressed, as to the need of 
publicity and official supervision, and 
concerning evils connected with promo- 
tion, overcapitalization, and the crushing 
of independent competitors by unjust 
methods. It is said that he will suggest 
amendments designed to strengthen the 
Inter-State Commerce law. An impres- 
sion prevails at Washington that he is 
opposed to any disturbance of the tariff, 
and will not urge the ratification of the 
treaties of reciprocity. A committee rep- 
resenting many Northern Boards of 
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Trade has earnestly requested him to ne- 
gotiate a reciprocal treaty with Canada. 
Mr. Babcock will introduce again in the 
House his bill to repeal the duties on 
many products manufactured by the 
Steel Corporation. These duties, he 
says, yield no revenue, but enable 
the corporation to pay dividends on 
watered stock. There is some talk at 
Washington about a Tariff Commission 
or a Commission to devise a scheme for 
reciprocity by means of legislation in- 
stead of treaty. Secretary Long’s annual 
report points out the need of more line 
officers in the navy and recommends that 
the number of Lieutenants be increased 
by 50; that the Naval Construction 
Corps be enlarged; that the number of 
enlisted men be increased by 3,000, with 
an addition of 750 marines; and that the 
office of Vice-Admiral be revived. He 
proposes the construction of three first- 
class battle ships, two first-class armored 
cruisers, six gunboats, three picket boats, 
three steel training ships, one collier, and 
four tugs. The number of cadets at the 
Naval Academy, he says, should be in- 
creased by 50 per cent.; and he urges the 
pressing need of a National Naval Re- 
serve. The merit system, as applied both 
to entrance and to advancement, has de- 
cidedly increased the efficiency of the 
navy. The buildings at West Point are 
denounced in the report of the Board of 
Visitors. The barracks are said to be 
orly a little better equipped “ than the 
average country poorhouse.” The hotel 
is “a mere hut,” the hospital accommo- 
dations are inadequate, and the pipe or- 
gan in the chapel is an instrument of tor- 
ture, the use of which is “a disgrace to 
the nation.” Negotiations for the sale 
of the Danish West Indies have been 
transferred from Copenhagen to Wash- 
ington. The signing of a treaty provid- 
ing for the sale of them for about $3,- 
500,000 has been delayed by Denmark’s 
demand that the islanders shall at once 
hecome citizens of the United States and 
enjoy special trade privileges with this 
country and their fatherland. There will 
be a convention in San Francisco this 
week, to assist the movement for the 
re-enactment of the Chinese Exclu- 
sion Act, which expires in May. It 
is said that the convention will ask 
for the exclusion of Japanese also. 
The delegates from Oklahoma and In- 
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dian Territory at the convention in Mus- 


kogee addressed to Congress a memorial 
urging that the two Territories be ad- 
mitted to the Union as one State. The 
two have a population of 800,000, it says, 
and the citizens of both are capable of 
self-government. The annual report on 
immigration shows that 487,918 immi- 
grants arrived in the steerage (an in- 
crease Of 9 per cent.) and that the cabin 
arrivals were 74,950. More than two- 
thirds of the immigrants were males; 
117,587 were unable to read or write; 
nearly 300,000 had less than $30 each; 
a landing was refused to 3,516, and 363 
who had become public charges were re- 
tumed to Europe. Immigration from 
Italy (135,996) shows the remarkable in- 
crease of 36 per cent.; Austria-Hungary 
stands next in the list, with 113,390, and 
Russia third, with 85,257—these three 
countries supplying 68 per cent. of the 
entire number. The new Hay-Paunce- 
fote Canal treaty was signed on the 18th. 
The Panama Canal Company has made 
no offer that the Canal Commission can 
entertain. Great Britain is trying to ne- 
gotiate with Nicaragua a treaty by which 
she can transfer to that country the re- 
sponsibility for protecting the Mosquito 
Indians, with full sovereignty over the 
land which they occupy. 


& 


Alabama’s new Constitu- 
tion, by which 95 per cent. 
of the negro vote is to be 
“eliminated,” as dispatches from the 
State say, was approved or accepted at 
the election .last week by a majority 
said to have been 25,000. Reports for- 
warded to the press are not harmonious; 
some say that the negroes voted in large 
numbers,as it was their last opportunity ; 
others assert that even in the black 
counties they did not vote. At all 
events, large majorities for the Consti- 
tution were returned from counties in 
which the negroes outnumber the whites, 
altho the negroes, the white Repub- 
licans and a considerable number of 
Democrats opposed the adoption of it. 
For Dallas County, in the heart of the 
black belt, the returned majority is 
8,000. Large majorities from the black 
counties compensated for a threatening 
Democratic defection in some small 
White counties. It is statec that not 
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more than 1,000 persons voted in Mont- 
gomery, where a majority of 2,000 was 
found. Charges of wholesale fraud are 
made by prominent Democrats. At the 
count in Birmingham formal protest 
was made, on allegations of fraud, by ex- 
Governor Johnston, ex-Congressman 
Shelly, and ex-Congressman Dennison. 
It had no effect. These men and others 
whom they represent will organize a 
new Democratic Party outside the lines 
of the old one, and will contend for the 
offices next year. Their protests, with 
the curious returns from several coun- 
ties, afford some ground for a belief that 
the Constitution did not receive a ma- 
jority of even the white vote. 


3 


The controversy between 
strikers and the owners 
of coal mines in Hopkins 
and Webster counties, Kentucky, has be- 
come a labor war, in which several per- 
sons have lost their lives. At the Provi- 
dence mine, seventeen miles from Madi- 
sonville, last Saturday night, seventy-five 
armed strikers attacked the company’s 
property and the non-union men’s houses. 
The company’s buildings were defended 
by armed guards, and rifles were the 
weapons of both parties. At the end of 
two hours the strikers withdrew, leaving 
one of their number dead on the field, and 
another mortally wounded. Three of the 
guards were struck by bullets, but not 
dangerously hurt. The strikers in these 
counties are living in two camps, about 
ten miles apart. In these camps there 
are about 400 men, all armed with rifles. 
One of them is situated near the Renicke 
mine, which is constantly defended by 
guards stationed behind earthworks. 
One night last week the men from this 
camp surrounded the guards and the 
property, but then withdrew without 
making an attack. On the following day 
the company obtained from Judge Evans, 
of the United States District Court, a 
sweeping injunction, by which the strikers 
were forbidden to go tipon the company’s 
land or to remain in camp within gun- 
shot range of the mine buildings and 
miners’ houses. All the mines are in op- 
eration, with full forces of non-union 
employees. Conflicting stories about the 
men in camp have been sent from Ken- 
tucky. Some assert that these men have 
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not been employed in the mines, but have 
come from adjoining States and have 
undertaken to drive the miners into the 
union, with which they do not care to be 
connected. On the other hand, it is said 
that a majority of those in camp are 
strikers, whose places have been filled by 
the workmen whom the armed guards 
are defending. The battle at these mines 
was preceded by dissension in the Ken- 
tucky branch of the Federation of Labor, 
which was holding a convention in Louis- 
ville. Ex-Congressman Breckenridge 
had been invited to make an address. In 
the course of his remarks he said he 
heartily favored the organization of la- 
bor, but thought that labor’s battles 
should be fought with reason rather than 
with force. It was unjust, he continued, 
and injurious to the interests of labor, for 
unions to say to employers: “ You must 
employ only whom we choose, paying 
them what we demand,” and to the work- 
ingman : “ Unless you join our union you 
cannot work.” On the following day the 
convention denounced Breckenridge and 
expelled the Vice-President of the Fed- 
eration, Mr. Leaming, because he had in- 


vited Breckenridge to speak. Whereupon 
the Louisville Typographical Union, of 
which Leaming is President, withdrew 


from the Federation. After long delay, 
two men engaged in the memorable 
street railway strike at St. Louis have 
been sent to the penitentiary for eight 
years because they obstructed the cars by 
tearing up the tracks. 


a 


Many insurgents in Sa- 
mar have surrendered, 
but others are _ still 
fighting. The Ninth Infantry, which 
suffered such heavy loss in the massacre 
at Balangiga, lost two men last week in 
repelling the attack of a party of bolo- 
men, sixteen of whom were killed. In 
Batangas Province (Luzon) Captain 
Hartmann and a troop of the First Cav- 
alry routed 400 insurgents who were in- 
trenched in rifle pits at Buan. Half of 
these Filipinos had rifles. The weapons 
are said to have been supplied by fili- 
bustering expeditions from Singapore 
and Hong Kong. Among the civil of- 
ficers whose treachery was recently re- 
vealed is the Mayor of Tacloban 
(Leyte), who has been an agent of the 
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Junta at Hong Kong.. A large tract at 
Olongapo, on Subig Bay, a little north 
of Manila, has been reserved for a na- 
val station and navy yard of the first 
class. The plans require an expenditure 
of more than $20,000,000. An impor- 
tant decision has been made by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, requiring 
the payment, on goods shipped to the 
Philippines, of such internal revenue 
taxes as are imposed upon them here. 
These taxes have not been collected on 
such exports, the assumption being that 
the islands are foreign territory for pur- 
poses of taxation. According to this new 
ruling, however, they are domestic ter- 
ritory so far as our internal taxes are 
concerned. The Rev. Charles H. Brent, 
of Boston, has been appointed Episcopal 
Bishop of the Philippines, where a new 
diocese was created by the recent con- 
vention in San Francisco. 


& 


Altho it was thought at 
first that the election of 
Sefior Estrada Palma to 
the Presidency of the new Cuban Re- 
public would be opposed by only a small 
minority of the voters, the candidacy of 
General Maso has been so well received 
that the result of the election cannot be 
His supporters claim 
majorities for him in Santiago and two 
cther provinces. The National Party 
in Havana, which at first accepted 
Palma, is now divided, a considerable 
portion of it having gone over to Maso. 
Palma is regarded as the instrument of 
the policy of the United States Govern- 
ment, and Maso’s appeals to the negroes, 
Autonomists and Spaniards appear to 
have been very successful. Michael J. 
Dady, of New York, having reduced his 
bid to $10,923,000 by taking off 5 per 
cent., the Havana Council has voted 
unanimously to give him the contract for 
sewering and paving the city, altho it 
had accepted the lower bid of other con- 
tractors. Chicago capitalists have 
bought a large tract of land fronting on 
the harbor of Nuevitas, and will attempt 
to make a new city there—The arrest of 
Santiago Iglesias in Porto Rico has 
caused President Gompers, of the Fed- 
eration of Labor, to appeal to President 
Roosevelt for his relief. Iglesias was 
Sent to the island more than a year ago 
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to organize labor unions. It is said that 
he persuaded the unions to order a gen- 
eral strike, last year, after the currency 
was changed, unless employers should 
pay them in gold at the rates that had 
been paid in depreciated silver. This 
would have been a great increase of 
wages. ‘There was a strike, and Iglesias 
was arrested on a charge of conspiracy. 
He was to be tried in September of last 
year, but he did not appear, and in May 
last his arrest was ordered. When he 
landed from the steamer at San Juan on 
the 11th inst., having come from New 
York, he was taken into custody. It is 
reported that Americans who took land 
on the island after the war, to grow 
fruit, are discouraged because they have 
no local market and cannot reach the 
markets of this country for lack of ship- 
ping facilities. 


On Monday of this week 
the fog still lay heavy 
on England, and London 
was as if enveloped in a blanket. Rail- 
road traffic in and about London is seri- 
ously impeded, and several accidents 
have occurred, in one of which seventeen 
persons were injured. Traffic on the 
Thames is practically at a standstill. 
Extreme cold, extreme at least for this 
time of the year, has been added to the 
discomforts of the fog, and storms of un- 
usual severity have beaten the coast 
towns. The exact amount of loss caused 
by these storms cannot be estimated; it 
is known, however, that at least thirty- 
four vessels have been completely 
wrecked, and that more than 180 persons 
have been drowned. A life boat with 
fourteen men aboard was on its way to 
rescue a distressed vessel near Yarmouth 
heads when it was struck by a great wave 
and capsized. All but three of the crew 
were lost. The mail boat “ Nord,” 
which started from Dover for Calais in 
the night of November 12th, ran down 
the lightship of the works off the new 
Dover pier. Sixteen persons went down 
with the lightship; the “ Nord” went 
ashore at the Foreland, but none of her 
passengers were lost. In the Irish Chan- 
nel the storm is reckoned the severest of 
many years. There have been floods in 
Yorkshire. Several of the suburbs of 
Dublin are under water, and elsewhere 
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in Ireland the *floods have done great 
damage. Wrecks in the Channel are 
numerous; five vessels have broken up in 
Kingston Harbor alone. The wind is 
extremely violent off the Northumber- 
land Coast. Three vessels were driven 
ashore at the entrance to the Tyne, and 
four vessels have been wrecked in the 
vicinity of Sunderland. The steamer 
“Cato” collided with the ship “ Loch 
Vennachar” at the mouth of the Thames. 
The “ Loch Vennachar ” foundered, but 
the crew were saved. These are only a 
few instances to show the extent of the 
disasters caused by fog and storm. 


a 


Two speeches in England 
have set that country and 
Germany quite agog. At a 
dinner in Bristol Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, expressed 
views in regard to taxation which had 
the effect of sending down consols with 
arush. Sir Michael said to his audience 
that he had been for six years at his diffi- 
cult task. The post of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was one of great responsibil- 
ity and even of great anxiety, and when 
they looked at the enormous increase in 
expenditure during the last six years he 
thought they would admit that it was 
one which might give the wisest of them 
reason for careful thought and even for 
anxiety for the future. It had been his 
duty to find money for the war, to find 
it without stint, because he believed that 
in this way he was more likely to bring 
the war to an early and a successful is- 
sue. They had borrowed no less than 
£127,000,000 in two years for the pur- 
pose of the war. He wished he could tell 
them that the time had arrived when this 
terrible war had come to a conclusion 
and when he might hope to afford the 
taxpayers some relief. He was not able 
to make such a statement. It might be 
that when next year came he might have 
to ask the people to bear even greater 
burdens and to make even greater sacri- 
fices. He then spoke at some length 
about additional troops that were to be 
sent to Africa and about the charges of 
inhumanity in connection with the con- 
centration camps. It is reported that this 
speech, and in fact Sir Michael’s whole 
policy, has increased the ill will felt to- 
ward him by nearly all of his associates 
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in the Cabinet. The Cabinet in an un- 
usually long session is said to have dis- 
cussed these matters with a good deal of 
virulence. Mr. Chamberlain and Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach have never under- 
stood or sympathized with each other 
and their divergence of views has been 
sharper this year than before. The resig- 
nation of Sir Michael would be a matter 
of serious importance at the present time. 
Mr. Chamberlain, too, has made a speech 
which has caused endless comment. 
October 25th, at Edinburgh, Mr. Cham- 
berlain in a public speech alluded to the 
complaint that the British Government 
has not pressed forward the war with 
sufficient vigor. He asked whether the 
complaints were directed against the 
Government, the civilian administration 
or the military advisers. He then re- 


ferred to the charges of cruelty in the 
concentration camps and in the conduct 
of the war generally. 


He said: 


“Well, ladies and gentlemen, there is no 

subject which has given us greater anxiety, 
more serious consideration. I think that 
the time has come—is coming—when meas- 
ures of greater severity may be necessary, 
and if that time comes we can find prece- 
dents for anything that we may do in the 
action of those nations who now criticise our 
‘barbarity’ and ‘cruelty,’ but whose example 
in Poland, in the Caucasus, in Almeria, in 
Tonquin, in Bosnia, in the Franco-German 
war, whose example we have never even ap- 
proached.” 
As might be expected, these words of 
Mr. Chamberlain have excited angry 
feelings in Germany. Numerous anti- 
Chamberlain meetings have been held 
throughout that country, and as yet there 
is no sign that the excitement has ceased. 
A number of the meetings adopted reso- 
lutions on the subject, which they for- 
warded to the Imperial Chancellor, 
Count von Bilow. An inspired article 
in Berlin requests that the people pass 
.the matter over without laying undue 
weight upon its importance. 


& 


The recent thirty-first 
National Congress for 
Inner Mission, held in the 
historic Luther town of Eisenach and 
beneath the towering shadows of the 
Wartburg, was a remarkable demon- 
stration of the fact that German Protest- 
antism, altho originally divided into four 
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dozen distinct State chambers, and near- . 


ly every one of these again divided, as 
far as trend and tendency is concerned, 
into a “ right,” or conservative and con- 
fessional, and a “left,” or radical and 
advanced party, nevertheless is a unit 
when it comes to co-operating in the 
scheme of working among the masses, 
known in Germany as “ Inner Missions,” 
Among the 529 participants in the delib- 
erations of this convention, virtually 
every State Church and every school of 
theological thought was represented, 
Even the confessionals, who are general- 
ly slow to co-operate with other sections 
of the Church, were prominent, the chief 
address being delivered by the distinct. 
ively Lutheran professor in Berlin, Dr. 
Seeberg, on “ Luther’s Relation to the 
Social and Moral Problems of His 
Times.” The Congress received the 
warm, good wishes of the Imperial fam- 
ily, the telegram uf the Empress, because 
it contained a reference to “the city of 
Luther and of the Holy Elizabeth,” at- 
tracting special attention, altho the mo- 
tion to strike out the latter clause failed 
to pass. One of the notable features 
of the convention was the comparatively 
large representation of the theological 
faculties, among them being the liberal 
institutions of Marburg and Jena. Only 
in recent years have the theological pro- 
fessors at the universities made a marked 
effort to come into touch with the work 
of the Church at large. Instead of con- 
fining themselves to the investigation of 
the abstract problems and perplexities of 
technical theology, they are now found 
in Mission Congresses, in the conver- 
tions of the Christian Sociology, of the 
Evangelical Bund and other practical 
church work meetings. The Eisenach Cor- 
vention showed again to what remarkable 
extent the work of Inner Missions has 
expanded. 
& 

Prussia, whose 
educational 
ideals and 
methods are generally regarded as the 
highest in the world and are at least the 
models for the other states of the En- 
pire, shows great reluctance to encourage 
women to seek entrance into the second- 
ary schools and the universities. In fact, 
the smaller states have been taking the 
lead in this matter and Prussia shows no 
inclination to follow. Recently the King- 
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dom of Wiirttemberg has joined the list 
of those states which have opened the 
secondary schools, the gymnasia, the 
Realgymnasia and the Oberrealschulen, 
ie., the classical, the semi-classical and 
the purely scientific nine-year institutions 
leading up to the universities, to girls. 
This state has, however, not gone as far 
as Baden, which has in addition estab- 
lished a regular girls’ gymnasium or col- 
lege at Carlsruhe, which this fall shows 
an increased attendance, and has granted 
full privileges to women in the two pro- 
vincial universities of Heidelberg and 
Freiburg, i. B. These two are the only 
universities of Germany where women 
are matriculated ; in the others they can 
attend lectures and secure degrees only 
by special arrangement with the pro- 
fessors and authorities. Oldenburg, in 
North Germany, has admitted women to 
the purely scientific courses, but not to 
the classical ; but this state has no univer- 
sity of its own. In Prussia the tendency 
is evidently of a reactionary kind at pres- 
ent. In Koenigsberg the three leading 
professors in the medical department 
have published an edict to the effect that 
they will under no circumstances admit 
women to their lectures or exercises, and 
this has resulted in the practical exclu- 
sion of women from the university. In 
Berlin the attendance of women is great- 
er this term than ever before, but they 
are not officially recognized nor have 
they secured any new privileges. They 
are merely “hearers” and that is all. 
The attendance at Berlin is fully twice 
the combined women contingent at all 
the other German universities, the bril- 
liant lights in the faculties of that school 
being the magnet that attracts this host 
of about half a thousand women. It is 
remarkable in this connection that while 
the Germans, and with them the Danes 
and other leading European nations, are 
making haste slowly in admitting women 
to the privileges of the secondary schools, 
the Scandinavian states of the North, 
Sweden, Norway and Finland, are al- 
teady celebrating anniversaries of the in- 
troduction of this innovation in their edu- 
cational system. Only recently the quar- 
ter-centennial of the famous Palmgren 
gymnasium of Stockholm, the first and 
oldest boys’ and girls’ college in Europe, 
was celebrated. This school, begun by 
Dr, Palmgren as an experiment in 1876, 
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has now developed into a full institution 
in which all the three courses found in 
the secondary school system of the Teu- 
tonic peoples of central Europe are com- 
bined. The present attendance averages 
some two hundred, of whom fully one- 
half are girls, ranging in age from six to 
twenty. Of the teaching force of twenty- 
five about one-half are women, and these 
teach in the higher as well as the lower 
classes. The state in recognition of its 


work has given the school a donation of 
about two thousand dollars annually. 
The example of Palmgren proved con- 
tagious and similar schools have been es- 
tablished throughout Finland and Nor- 
way. 


& 


Part at least of the pro- 
posed Manchurian 
Convention, whose 
terms have been given in so many di- 
vergent forms by various authorities, 
has now become public. It will be re- 
membered that a dispute between Li 
Hung Chang and the Russian Minister 
over this Convention was the immediate 
cause of the Chinese statesman’s death. 
While Li Hung Chang lay unconscious 
M. Lessar tried to have his seal affixed 
to the treaty. Chou-fu had,. however, 
already taken charge of the seals as Li 
Hung Chang’s temporary successor, and 
had transferred them to his own resi- 
dence. It will be observed that no men- 
tion is made in these four articles of 
mines, commercial, or other exclusive 
privileges, and there are fears that other 
articles touching on these matters have 
not been disclosed. Article I. Russia 
agrees to return Manchuria to China, 
the country to remain on the map of 
China as before the Russian occupation 
arid to be administered by Chinese offi- 
cials. Article II. The agreement of 
August 27th, 1896, with the Russo-Chi- 
nese Bank is hereby declared binding 
forever, and the protection of the Trans- 
Manchurian Railway and Russian sub- 
jects is undertaken. If no further re- 
bellion occurs and action on the part of 
other Powers does not interfere, the Rus- 
sian forces in Manchuria will be grad- 
ually withdrawn as follows: Within 
1901 from the four southern sections of 
the Mukden Province as far as the Liau 
River, also the Shan-hai-kwan-Niu- 
chwang Railway to be restored to China. 


The Manchurian 
Convention 
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Within 1902 the remaining forces in the 
Mukden Province to be withdrawn. 
Within 1903 the possibility of withdraw- 
ing all forces in the other two povinces 
of Kirin and Hei-lung-chiang will be in- 
vestigated. Article III. The military 
governors of the three provinces shall in 
concert with the Russian military au- 
thorities decide the number of Chinese 
troops to garrison Manchuria and the 
places where they are to be stationed, and 
China shall not reinforce them beyond 
such number or advance them beyond 
such limits. Except in land indicated 
as pertaining to the Trans-Manchurian 
Railway administration, the military 
governors shall use solely Chinese 
troops, infantry or cavalry, to serve as 
police, but are forbidden to use artillery. 
Article ITV. The Shan-hai-kwan-Niu- 
chwang-Sin-min-ting Railway will be 
restored to its original owners; but 
other Powers may not send toops to pro- 
tect the railway which, with all the land 
now occupied by it, shall be under the 
sole charge of Chinese troops. The re- 
pair and upkeep of the railway shall in 
every respect conform to the povisions 
of the Russo-Chinese Treaty and Rail- 
way Loan Agreement. Without the per- 
mission of Russia no prolongation of the 
railway or construction of new branch 
lines shall be permitted in the southern 
portion of Manchuria, nor may the Liau 
River bridge nor either terminus of the 
tailway be moved. The expenses in- 
curred by Russia in repairing the Shan- 
hai-kwan-Niu - chwang - Sin - min - ting 
Railway and the cost of maintenance 
must be refunded. 


A book recently published in 
Japan and dealing with Jap- 
anese character has created 
something of a sensation in that coun- 
try. The author is a Mr. Nakae, well 
known in his own Rome as a writer of 
books and a politician. He is a scholar, 
acquainted with Chinese and also with 
French literature, and is, in fact, called 
by some the Rousseau of Japan. He 
has earned this title chiefly because he 
has always championed the cause of the 
people, and it was he, in fact, who in- 
vented the two political names, Minto 
and Rito, for the popular party and the 
official party. From lawsuits and other 
difficulties he has lost all the money 


Japanese 
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earned by a laborious life, and is now a 
poor man given to heavy drinking. His 
physician says that his life cannot last 
more than a year and a half, and with 
death before him he has expressed his 
real views of Japan and Japanese men 
in his latest book. He says of the Jap- 
anese national weakness that 

“ Japanese know well in what their interests 
consist, but they do not know what is right 
and reasonable. They allow themselves to be 
swept along by events without reflecting 
whither they are going. For centuries accus- 
tomed to submit to the violence and arbitrari- 
ness of the samurai without opposition, they 
do not give their conduct a moment’s thought, 
but just act from impulse. What are wanted 
in this age are not warriors, but philosophers, 
not men of action as much as men of thought.” 
pig “There are lots of men who can talk 
and many that use their hands well, but few 
who use their brains.” . “Japanese are 
too easy-going. They attach themselves to 
things too impulsively and give them up with 
equal readiness. They are lacking in serious- 
ness of mind. They too readily agree with 
those whom they meet and are apt to flatter.” 
It is interesting to compare with this 
statement of Nakae an article in a Jap- 
anese newspaper comparing the people 
with the English in public and private 
life. The writer of the article begins 
by quoting Bismarck’s notion of Eng- 
lishmen; that individually they are up- 
right and trustworthy gentlemen whom 
you can respect, but that as a nation their 
Government is characterized by hypoc- 
risy and untruthfulness. He declares that 
his own countrymen are just the reverse 
of this. Individually they are not trust- 
worthy, and this is known and recog- 
nized by all who deal with them, but the 
action of the Government in dealing with 
other Powers always shows integrity 
and fairness not easy to find elsewhere. 
Japanese honesty in international af- 
fairs, he says, has been designated by 
some to be baka shojiki (the honesty of 
a fool). He alludes to the prominent 
part taken by Japanese in the relief of 
Peking and to other military operations 
in China, and to the fact that notwith- 
standing what they had done the Jap- 
anese sent in a bill for no more than the 
actual cost of the expedition. He ends 
by asking, Which country has the high- 
er moral tone—the Engishmen who are 
individually honest and politically dis- 
honest, or the Japanese who are indi- 
vidually dishonest and politically hon- 
est? 





The State of American Literature 
By Andrew Lang 


HE present condition of American 
Literature? How is a “ for- 
eigner”’ (tho he does not look 

very like one) to write on this theme 
without giving offense? Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, I have been told privately, 
raised “a storm of indignation” in-the 
States, as I understand, because he ven- 
tured some criticisms. M. Paul Bourget 
was asked to come and criticise, and, 
when he did so, Mark Twain leaped out 
and tomahawked him. . Mark may bury 
his calumet and excavate his toma- 
hawk and pitch into me, if I criticise 
your literary condition. My grizzled 


scalp may be hung up in his wigwam, 
where I would far rather smoke the calu- 
met of peace with the amiable chief. On 
the other hand, Mark has danced Dr. 
Oliver Goldsmith at the torture stake, 
yet I have not, in the Doctor’s defense, 
decorated myself with the war paint. I 


merely don’t care, tho my opinion about 
the Doctor’s novel varies enormously 
from that whispered by the creator of 
“Huckleberry. Finn.” 

Apart from the awful fear of giving 
offense, mortal offense, I do not think 
that I am an expert in the American 
literature of the hour. Even of British 
contemporary literature I do not know 
very much. “ My days among the dead 
are passed,” one cannot read everything, 
and I am reading “ Peveril of the Peak.” 
It is not, all through, a masterpiece! But 
the author, in his preface, writes with 
sense and feeling about literary men of 
letters grown old, and regarded as ex- 
tinct volcanoes. We go on, thinking 
that we are not so very dull and stale as 
people call us, that we may do better 
next time, that we could have done bet- 
ter had we taken more pains, that our 
juniors are a sad set of fellows. How is 
the passing to criticise the coming gen- 
eration? How is the coming generation 
to be quite just to us fogies? I know 
that, at home, I do not think quite so 
highly of some of our younger poets 
(the flock sedately shepherded by Mr. 
William Archer) as their young friends 


do. I do not in the least desire to sit 
under the plane-tree and listen to their 
sweet pipings and present one swain or 
nymph with the bowl and the other with 
the kid. But it is only fair to say that, 
when I was young as they are young, 
and played on my own tin whistle, I had 
no higher opinion of that instrument, or 
of the instruments of some of my coeval 
shepherds than I have of the songs of 
the swains of to-day. There is real 
poetry, great poetry, and there is the 
agreeable piping of Mr. A., Miss B. and 
Mrs. C. Do not let us confuse the two 
kinds of poetry! 

You remark that I am still shirking 
the topic of contemporary American lit- 
erature. I tremble on the bank of that 
tumultuous river of ink. And well may 
I tremble, for I do not know what bards 
at present wear the cloaks and bays of 
Poe, Bryant, Longfellow, Emerson and 
the rest. Is anybody “ going ’round in 
them to any considerable extent?” Is 
that somebody largely read? I must 
evade the poets, but then I would also 
prefer not to be urged to speak out about 
our many and meritorious young native 
minstrels. I wait to be guided by an 
American Mr. Archer ; how I admire the 
courage and the seriousness of that 
critic! I know what poets are like. “It 
is unnecessary (and would be danger- 
ous) to scratch them in looking for the 
Tartar,” as Mr. Payn remarked about 
one of his characters. 

Once more, it would not be exactly 
safe for me to say, quite freely, what I 
think of our own contemporary liter- 
ature. A champion of “the younger 
critics,” I have been told, has already 
“learned me to be a toad.” Moreover, 
I hear that I have reduced a clergyman, 
the editor of I do not know how many 
“literary” papers, to “despair.” He 
is reported to say so himself. Guiltily I 
skulk about. What wild deed may not 
a despairing cleric attempt? You see 
that you cannot trust me, an embittered 
and ignorant old thing. Think of meas. 
gently as may be. Do not tar and 
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feather me in effigy. LEnfin, if I must 
speak out, I think that American liter- 
ature is much in the same plight as Eng- 
lish or French literature. Few figures 
tower above the crowd, tho there are dif- 
ferences of inches. I really do not de- 
tect your contemporary Hawthorne, or 
Emerson, or Prescott, any more than I 
mark a living Tennyson, or Froude, 
or Thackeray. But this blindness, 
you may tell me, is only caused by 
the peevishness of hoary eld. I allow 
for that; nobody, as a rule, does over- 
estimate his juniors. I hope that I am 
wrong when I fail to find great emi- 
nence. ° Yet, even if I am right, only 
Nature is to blame. Genius is her gift, 
to give or to withhold. Now she pours 
out sparkling souls, now she is rather 
stingy. We cannot breed people of ge- 
nius. Education, social environments, 
have next to nothing to do with produc- 
ing genius. The wind bloweth where 
it listeth ; we cannot raise that wind. It 
may breathe on a cottage on Domremy, 
a “clay biggin’” in Scotland, a modest 
house at Stratford, with a dunghill be- 
fore the door. Or it may sweep across 


the playing fields of Eton, or “down 
Ettrick break ;” we know not whence it 


cometh. I wish it would come! 
Secondly, your literature, like our own, 
seems to me to be swamped by the Novel. 
I would give a wilderness of novels, just 
now—yea, of good novels—for a Macau- 
lay or a Hazlitt, a Tennyson, a Gibbon, a 
Hume, a Wordsworth. I receive a vol- 
ume of critical essays from a friend. It 
is almost wholly occupied with novels. 
I want history and poetry and essays 
and novels, but I want the other three 
first. The novel, of course, has taken 
all knowledge for its province, worse 
luck, because the novelists do not really 
know everything, and I regard their at- 
tempts to instruct as frivolous. They 
dabble (I am thinking of England) in 
religion, and science, and social philos- 
ophy, ah, with what rejoicing ignorance, 
in what a barbaric style! We all know 
and confess that you cannot learn his- 
tory from historical novels. Why, then, 
should we expect really to learn from 
novelists, and to know about, other high 
matters? Now, if the public will read 
novels only, must not its powers of at- 
tention be debauched? The faculty of 
really attending, of taking a little intel- 
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lectual trouble, distinguishes progressive 
man from the savage. But the popular 
critic cries aloud for “ popular” liter. 
ature. That means literature which de- 
mands no attention, and the request is 
an injury and an insult to the populace, 
They are told that they have not the 
power of attention, their meat is ready 
chewed for them: anything that re 
quires the reader to think is “dry and 
dismal.” “ You must not go deeply in- 
to things.” A critic once amused me by 
writing about something of my own that 
it was “rather scholarly.” That fault 
detracted from its value. 

Now I do not wish to be disagreeable, 
but are your reviewers and literary jour- 
nals all that you could wish? I know 
that there are laudable exceptions, but, 
on the whole, have the reviewers read 
the books? I do not mean the novels, 
Did they know, before dipping into the 
books, anything about the subjects of 
which they treat? Can they correct and 
instruct the authors? If they can, you 
are more fortunate than we usually are. 
In one English journal it is almost a reg- 
ular formula for the critic to say that 
he knows nothing about his subject. The 
confession is honest, but superfluous 
and rather discouraging to author and 
reader. Are your literary journals apt 
to publish photographs, personal gos- 
sip, talk about literary earnings, rather 
than “scholarly ” and maturely consid- 
ered reviews? If so, this is another es- 
say toward the demoralizing and, if one 
may say so, dementalizing “ popular.” 
The idea is that the public wants gossip 
and photography, and the public cannot 
but acquiesce. A suppdsed demand for 
trash is met by an overwhelming sup- 
ply. Now literature cannot flourish, 
here and there, while a mere tradesman- 
like view of literature is taken by those 
who sit in the seat of criticism. The 
ignorance of some of these men or 
women every one must detect. I open 
the latest number of an English jour- 
nal. A paragraphist is talking about the 
Shakespeare Society of New York. He 
says that something, it does not matter 
what, “ arrides ” the society. He means 
that this something irritates the society, 
it is “in a state of puerile indignation.” 
But to “ arride ” means to “smile upon,” 
to “please,” not to irritate. Thus can 
a critic combine pedantry with incred- 
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ible ignorance. I have remarked similar 
absurdities in American literary jour- 
nals. But I am losing my temper and 
thumping the cushions of my modest pul- 
pit. There is no use in preaching, but 
{ hate to see the literary public treated 
like small children. 

As to the novels, they seem mainly to 
be historical novels (chiefly patriotic), 
or “ mordant ” studies of the society of 
to-day, or “ daring” novels, from which 
we suffer more than you do. Oh, the 
“woman problem” and the “ studies in 
sexual problems!” As to the other 
kinds, | am happy enough to be able to 
read almost any historical novel, except 
“Quo Vadis.” The great interest in 
patriotic historical novels appears to me 
to be a most hopeful symptom. It is de- 
sirable that a people should be interested 
in the lives and deeds of its ancestors, 
and from the novel some may go on to 
the serious history and the document. 
The novels of to-day, as long as the au- 
thors do not think it should always be 
to-day, without a memory of yesterday, 
or a glance at to-morrow, provide a nat- 
ural and wholesome recreation. Per- 
sonally, I wish that some novelists would 
preach less, but we all like to preach 
when we get a chance. It might also be 
wished that there was less of the mis- 
directed search after “style.” Nobody 
imitates that of Swift, which is good 
enough. But there are still several 
novelists wise enough to write in a plain, 
natural manner the spontaneous expres- 
sion of their thoughts. There cannot be 
too many novels, if they are good, but 
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do let us try to remember that there are 
other forms of literature not wholly to 
be neglected. 

Some one wrote a historical novel in 
the guise of a newly discovered set of 
medieval memoirs. People thought that 
the transparent pretense was a fact, and 
would not read that novel. They were 
unconsciously right, for it was, as a 
novel, badly done. But had it been what 
the persons alluded to thought it was, a 
genuine medieval narrative, nothing 
could have been more thrillingly enter- 
taining. But the novel mania has come 
to the pitch that a contemporary account 
of things old and real must be neces- 
sarily “awfully dry.” Just so far as 
this opinion prevails must literature suf- 
fer. We become a generation of chil- 
dren, crying out for fairy-tales. I am 
devoted to fairy-tales, but they are not 
everything. 

It would be merely impertinent in me 
to praise the work in historical research, 
philology, archeology, ethnology and so 
on, that is being done in America, and 
we receive admirable examples of criti- 
cism. The literature is on a level with 
the contemporary literature of Europe, 
but the level is, tho often respectable, 
not on the same plane as that of the most 
favored ages, while les sommités (among 
writers under fifty) are few and far be- 
tween. The great peril is the peril of 
the “popular,” a term which means a 
voluntary and injurious and even in- 
sulting degradation of the literary 
standard. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


“The Moon! the Moon!” 


By Louise Betts Edwards 


FOOLISH baby! what,—‘“ the moon?” 
Life’s vainest longing waked so 
; oon? 
Your ball is round, your bells are bright; 
Both close to touch as well as sight. 
The moon’s a great cold, empty thing; 
It will not bounce, it will not ring. 
For ages it has hung on high, 
To tempt poor bye-low: babes to cry. 
_ Go bye-low, baby; close your eye.— 
What! whimpering to the same old tune— 
“The moon! the moon!” 


O wisest babe, to want the moon! 


_Life’s subtlest lesson learned so soon! 


When sawdust dolls and trampled toys 
Have shattered all our baby joys,— 
Unspoiled, unbroken, unattained, 
By feverish fingers unprofaned, 
The lovely moon still swings on high, 
That self-respecting babes may cry. 

It keeps us looking to the sky, 
When we have pricked our last balloon— 

The moon, the moon! 





The Labor Bilan in New Zealand 


By Edward Tregear 


New ZEALAND CoMMISSIONER OF LABOR 


UMORS come to us from afar, even 
from distant America, that in the 
social and labor world we are re- 

garded as a shocking example of what to 
avoid, and not a pattern for imitation. 
We afe told that our Premier, the leading 
scout of the advance movement, has de- 
clared himself as against compulsory ar- 
bitration, and that we are in a state of in- 
dustrial turmoil. Tous this is news with 
a vengeance, and the most bitter part of 
the bad tidings is that the shaft is winged 
with a feather from our own wing, and 
the evil reports are said to have started 
within our borders. 

I have said that it is news, because to 
most of us things seem very much as they 
were, but with steady improvement and 
ever increasing production. It behooves 


us, however, to put our house in order if 
but a tithe of the jeremiads have any 
foundation in truth, and it is necessary to 


give our friends at a distance reasons as 
to the origin of reports detrimental to our 
progressive legislation. 

First, they may be assured that the 
main causes lie in the triumph of the prin- 
ciples of collectivism. The unity evolved 
by the spread of trade-unionist ideas has 
reached beyond the industrial world till 
it now embraces almost every calling in 
the colony for which employment is of- 
fered and wages received. Not only 
have employers in trades and industries 
found out that it is as absolutely neces- 
sary for them to organize into unions of 
employers as for their men to form un- 
ions of workers, but the farmers and pas- 
toralists have begun to recognize the im- 
portance of solidarity. Associated farm- 
ers, many thousand strong, have banded 
themselves into a union, and their ranks 
are moving into order of battle against 
the disciplined forces of the town work- 
ers. The farmers recognize that organi- 
zation has enabled the artisans, moving 
under the Compulsory Arbitration act, to 
improve their condition by getting better 
wages and shorter hours, with the result 
that higher prices have to be paid for 
goods and for services, and therefore ex- 
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change goes against the country people 
so long as they can be cut off in detail 
and not present an equally united front. 
So much is this the case that the country 
members in the House of Representa- 
tives, hitherto the bitter enemies of com- 
pulsory arbitration (on the ground that 
farm work must be done -at any hour of 
the day or night, in spite of court awards 
as to the working hours), have this year 
reversed their tactics, and on a recent oc- 
casion, when it was proposed to exempt 
agricultural and pastoral occupations 
from the jurisdiction of the act, they in- 
dignantly inquired “* Why their constitu- 
ents should be shut out from the privi- 
leges of the conciliation and arbitration 
an?” 

I regard this as the greatest triumph 
compulsory arbitration has yet achieved, 
and the most complete answer possible 
to the assertion that we ourselves ac- 
knowledge the principle to have failed. 
So soon as all employments are organ- 
ized, so soon can we argue the points 
of difference from the collective base. 
Trades, callings and occupations of every 
kind, masters and workers, will be able 
to join issue on a broad and comprehen- 
sive footing. We have already stopped 
the cutthroat competition of workmen in 
a trade underbidding each other for 
bread; we shall soon see also an end of 
the spectacle of one employer driving an- 
other to the verge of bankruptcy in a 
struggle which leaves both poor and 
overstrained. There will prevail a more 
brotherly and comrade-like spirit which, 
when a campaign is contemplated, will 


make it like Grant’s forward movement, | 


an advance of the whole line, and not er- 
ratic flights of individual energy. 

This solidarity, however, has had one 
curious tho natural effect—there has 
been a determined attack against the 
citadel of labor. The banded employers 
have made a simultaneous charge against 
labor legislation. In every town, in the 
pages of the newspapers, at public meet- 
ings, before committees of the House, ef- 


forts have been made to excite resistance 
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to the conciliation boards and to prevent 
any further alteration of the laws relat- 
ing to factories and shops. It is the 
echo of this agitation which has reached 
your ears, and it is to this we owe the 
far-spread reports of the colony being in 
a state of industrial turmoil. As to the 
latter statement being true, no one could 
believe it who came among us and saw 
how quietly and steadily men continue at 
work at their different occupations and 
how fully employed they all are. It is 
true that the conciliation boards are often 


in session, but they can hardly be said to. 


produce a disturbance. For these a few 
men sit in conference’ in a quiet room, 
and, having heard evidence on both sides, 
decide industrial conditions so far as thev 
can. 
review goes on with its. business. 


In- 


deed, it is the very essence of our law. 


that the men must go on with their work 


(if they choose to work at all) on the old: 


lines until the new are ready for. adop- 
tion. Is there any comparison from a 
rational point of view between this mode 
of adjusting differences and the fierce 
unreason of the strike and lockout with 


In the meantime the trade under: 
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their ever-widening circles of disaster 
and suffering? Industrial unrest! This 
is the healthy unrest, the flow of life that 
brings all evil humors to the surface and 
to the vitalizing air of publicity; not the 
sullen apathy which hides its sores till 
disease eats into the body of labor under 
the concealing rags of so-called “ liberty 
of the subject” and “ freedom of con- 
tract.” 

We are every year amending and im- 
proving the law of compulsory arbitra- 
tion, easing off the points of friction as 
they reveal themselves through experi- 
ence and action. Such a measire could 
not leap into the world in absolute per- 
fection as from the brow of Jove; its 
divinity was concealed under its humble 
birth in a colony, but it is hourly gaining 
strength, not losing it. The man who 
would propose that we in New Zealand 
should go back to the terrible days of 
open industrial war, and that the equity 
of labor’s demands should be put to the 
ordeal of “the longest purse,” would 
have a short shrift in a political sense 
and a good send off. 

Wetuncton, New ZEaLanp. 


The Richardson Revival 
_ ‘By William Lyon Phelps, Ph.D. 


Lampson Proressor or EnGrish Lirerature at YALE University 


T the dawn of the twentieth ceritury,: 


when the boisterous and bloody 
historical romance is the predomi- 


nant form of prose fiction, it is a rather: 


curious fact. that we should also be ‘wit- 
nessing a serious’ revival of interest in 
the analytical novels of Samuel Richard- 
son. New issues of his complete works 
are widely advertised. Two editions are 
under way in England, and in New York 
a sumptuously printed and illustrated 
edition in twenty volumes* is attracting 
the notice of book buyers. A reprint of 
Jones’s condensed version of “ Clarissa ” 
has just appeared ; and, according to the 
literary journals, that student and lover 
of eighteenth century life, Mr. Austin 
Dobson, has completely retired from his 
official duties in order that he may de- 
vote all his time and energy to writing a 
* Published by the Croscup & Sterling Co. 





biography of the great novelist. Only 
last year there was published in London 
a biographical and critical memoir by 
Miss Clara Thomson, representing the 
results of her researches among the vast 
number of Richardson’s unpublished let- 
ters in the Forster Library at the South 
Kensington Museum. And, altho she 
has found out many things we did not 
know before, she has been unable to dis- 
cover the exact place and the exact date 
of his birth. 

Nothing is more capricious and whim- 
sical than the taste of the reading pub- 
lic; and it would be difficult to explain 
satisfactorily why the huge tomes of 
Richardson, which for many years have 
been neglected by the mob of gentlemen 
who read with ease, should, with com- 
parative suddenness, regain something 
of their ancient popularity at the very 
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moment when the market is crowded 
with pseudo-historical romances, and so- 
called “ dramatic ” novels. 
demand for Richardson indicates the 
turning of the tide, for fashions in liter- 
ature are as changeable and as difncult to 
predict as fashions in clothes. It may 
be that readers’ are becoming weary of 
strange oaths and technical terms of 
fence, and that the voice of the realist 
will again be heard in the land. But so 
far as any one individual can be said to 
deserve the credit of the Richardson re- 
vival, it is to a Frenchman and not to an 
Englishman that the award must be 
given. The late Joseph Texte, whose re- 
cent death is so deeply lamented by all 
literary scholars and critics, did more in 
his short life to arouse intelligent inter- 
est in Richardson than has been accom- 
plished by any writer now living. Sel- 
dom has any truly scholarly work been 
accorded such instant acclaim as greeted 
in 1895 the publication by this gifted 
young writer of his “ Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau et les Origines du Cosmopolitisme 
Litteraire.” This was an attempt to 
treat the literature of Europe as a whole, 
without regard to geographical or lin- 
guistic divisions, and it pointed the way 
to what may become the natural method 
of literary research. In particular the 
book discussed the relations between 
English and French literature during the 
eighteenth century, and exhibited with 
an impressive mass of testimony the 
enormous influence on French writers 
exercised by the three novels of Samuel 
Richardson. In a general way, of course, 
this fact was well-known to all students; 
but it had never been demonstrated be- 
fore with such clearness and detail. M. 
Texte’s book was widely read in Eng- 
land, and to some extent in America; it 
was translated into English, and enjoyed 
a much greater vogue among cultivated 
readers than a genuine piece of research 
usually obtains. When the great part 
that Richardson was seen to have played 
in the development of French literature 
became apparent on his own side of the 
channel, it is no wonder that his country- 
men decided that it was time to know 
something about him at first hand. M. 
Texte’s book must accordingly be reck- 
oned as one of the exciting causes of the 
present widespread interest in the works 


Possibly the 
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of England’s first great analytical novel- 
ist. 

For many years past it has been rather 
the fashion, especially among those who 
have never read him, to ridicule Richard- 
son, both as a writer and as a man. 
Many have regarded him as his con- 


‘temporary, Horace Walpole, estimated 


his worth: . 


“Richardson wrote those deplorably tedi- 
ous lamentations, ‘ Clarissa,’ and * Sir Charles 
Grandison,’ which are pictures of high life as 


SAMUEL RICHARDSON 
\From the painting by Highmore 


conceived by a bookseller, and romances as 
they would be spiritualized by a Methodist 
teacher.” 

But Walpole never could understand 
anything that did not appeal to his sym- 
pathies and prejudices, and his tempeta- 
ment was as unlike Richardson’s as was 
that of the little printer’s rival, Fielding. 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, every 
whit as sophisticated, blasé, and worldly- 
minded as Walpole, said: 


“This Richardson is a strange fellow, ] 
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heartily despise him, and eagerly read him, 
nay, sob over his works in a most scandalous 
manner. 

Very few writers have combined in their 
nature so much of the Philistine and so 
much of the artist as is displayed by the 
character of Richardson; his sentimen- 
tality and obtrusive morality both savor 
of the former, while his uncompromising 
realism is the result of the latter element. 
This is the reason why Lady Montagu 
gave him at once the defiance of her 
scorn and the tribute of her tears. It 
explains also why a book like “ Pamela,” 
which many regard as immoral, was pub- 
licly praised from the pulpit. And the 
fact that while maids and footmen read 
it, re-read it, and cried over it, French 
critics crowned it with the most extrava- 
gant praise, is deeply significant. The 
things that made it detestable to some 
readers were in the eves of others its 
chief virtues; whereas qualities entirely 


Mr. Ed. Mulso 
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hidden from one class recommended it 
most strongly to another. 

The excitement aroused among all 
ranks of readers in the middle of the 
eighteenth century by the publication of 
Richardson’s novels is something that 
stirs contemptuous wonder in the breast 
of the modern iconoclast, and yet to one 
acquainted both with “ Clarissa” and 
with the literary conventions of that pe- 
riod the matter is not so difficult to ex- 
plain. In the first place “ Pamela” 
(1740) had proved an enormous suc- 
cess, the Gentleman’s Magazine remark- 
ing that it evidenced just as great a want 
of curiosity not to have read “ Pamela” 
as not to have seen the Italian dancers. 
When it was rumored four or five years 
later that the famous author was busy 
narrating the fortunes of another hero- 
ine, all eyes were turned expectantly in 
his direction. Favored friends read por- 


tions of the work in manuscript and 
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Miss Highmore, Rev. Mr. Duncombe 
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Mr. Richardson in his usual morning dress reading the manuscript of “Sir Charles Grandison” in 1751 
to his friends in the grotto of his house at Hammersmith, From a drawing made at the time by Misg 


Highmore, and engraved by Stadler (1804), 
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talked mysteriously of its wonders; and 
the method of printing the book in sec- 
tions brought public excitement to fever 
heat. A hundred years later Dickens 
and Thackeray issued their long novels 
in monthly numbers and _ thousands 
eagerly read and discussed these frag- 
ments as fast as they appeared. When 
Thomas Hardy printed his “ Far from 
the Madding Crowd,” in the pages of the 
Cornhill Magazine, the interest and anx- 
iety of his readers increased with cumu- 
lative force as the story advanced from 
climax to climax. Literary London had 
much more solidarity in Richardson’s 
day than it has now, and when the long 
waited first installment of “ Clarissa ” ap- 
peared in November, 1747, it was practi- 
cally the only thing talked about at the 
clubs, coffee-houses and _ fashionable 
drawing-rooms. The title of the new 
work was surely unpretentious enough— 
“Clarissa; or, the History of a Young 
Lady.” But after readers had finished 


the two duodecimos, which were all the 
crafty Richardson allowed them at the 
start, they clamored wildly for more; and 
they literally flew at the third and fourth 
volumes, which came from the press in 


April, 1748. “O, what shall I feel,” 
gurgled one of the fair enthusiasts, 
“ when I read—‘ This day is published a 
continuation of the History of Miss 
Clarissa Harlowe!’ I am ashamed to 
say how much I shall be affected.” The 
last three volumes, completing the whole 
work, Richardson held back until Decem- 
ber, so that for over a year the novelist 
kept his readers in a constantly increas- 
ing torture of suspense, only to shatter 
their hopes at the end. As soon as evi- 
dences of a possible catastrophe began to 
appear, epistles written in every key of 
passionate entreaty were directed at the 
grave and dignified author. No hand- 
some criminal of history ever had so 
many feminine pleaders as besieged the 
executioner of the lovely and virtuous 
Clarissa. Women of all classes, from 
the highest circles of fashion to the hum- 
blest housemaids, united in a wail of 
lamentation, like the black-robed ladies at 
the feet of Theseus; they implored, ca- 
joled, flattered, wheedled and unmasked 
all the batteries of female ammunition. 
The sterner hearts of men were shaken 
as well; they might have wept with their 
wives and sisters, had not, as a famous 
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Hoosier poet has -remarked, “the Al- 
mighty given them the blessed gift of 
cussin’.” Colley Cibber, when Loetitia 
Pilkington informed him that Clarissa 
was to die, shouted: 

“ G—d d—n him, if she should; and that 

he should no longer believe Providence or 
eternal wisdom or goodness governed the 
world, if merit, innocence, and beauty were to 
be so destroyed; nay (added he) my mind is 
so hurt with the thought of her being violated, 
that were I to see her in Heaven, sitting on 
the knees of the blessed Virgin, and crowned 
with glory, her sufferings would still make 
me feel horror, horror distilled.” 
But the profanity of the men and the 
tears of the women made no impression 
on the sturdy soul of the novelist; and 
with the resolution of a really great ar- 
tist he slew Clarissa, knowing that she 
would rise again in glory to reign im- 
mortally with Cordelia, Desdemona and 
all the aureoled saints of poetry and ro- 
mance. 

I repeat that to one who has himself 
followed the inexpressibly affecting 
career of this heroine the excitement of 
those who witnessed her sufferings for 
the first time arouses to-day no smile of 
contemptuous superiority. The element 
of suspense which played so loudly on 
their emotions has now vanished ; to-day 
every one, before reading the story, knows 
the conclusion. But even the most hard- 
ened reader or critic of the twentieth 
century must be deficient alike in feeling 
and in judgment who can behold the slow 
unfolding of this awful tragedy without 
a swelling heart. Until an entire change 
takes place in human nature the history 
of this young lady will never cease to 
be thrilling in its intensity and powerful 
in its accumulation of wo. Mr. Augus- 
tine Birrell, as sane and clear-headed a 
critic as one could wish, remarks, shak- 
ing his finger at those who sit in the seats 
of the scornful: 

“ There is nothing to be proud of, I can as- 

sure you, in not being able to read Clarissa 
Harlowe, or to appreciate the genius which 
created Lovelace.” 
Joseph Texte said that the story of Cla- 
rissa was “ the first complete biography 
of.a woman in modern fiction.” . No at- 
tack upon Richardson can be made with- 
out calling to arms hundreds of his ad- 
mirers, and no man who weeps to-day 
over her fate need blush either for the 
impulses of his heart or for the accuracy 
of his literary judgment. 
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Richardson’s House at Hammersmith 


The fact is that Richardson, with all 
his fondness for sentimental conversa- 
tions and for the aroma that ascended 
from the tea-cups, was in reality one of 


the sternest and most uncompromising 
The 


realists that ever put pen to paper. 
squeamishness that seeks refuge behind 
gossamer phrases, and the amenity that 
endeavors only to tickle the palate, find 


no place in his method. If Neighbor 
Pliable will not follow him through the 
slough, and if Neighbor Obstinate rebels 
at the prodigious length of the journey, 
they must go elsewhere. He knew that 
the timid would shrink from the pollu- 
tion of the dens of vice which he enters 
with a firm tread, and that mere sensa- 
tion-seekers would soon weary of the 
road stretching interminably into the dis- 
tance; but neither the affected horror of 
the prude nor the frank yawns of the 
ennuyé deterred him from the end he 


But We 


had in view. There are many persons 
in every age who, for a variety of rea- 
sons, cannot read Richardson with pleas- 
ure; but there will never be lacking the 
judicious lovers of great art, to whom the 
pages of “ Pamela ” and “ Clarissa ”’ will 
be a perennial delight. The greatest 
thing in the world may be Love, but the 
rarest thing in the world is Genius; and 
every generation contains a_ sufficient 
number of the wise who know how to 
appreciate it. The present revival of 
Richardson is not the resurrection of an 
obsolete curiosity ; following the lead of 
an excellent French critic, it is the spon- 
taneous return, on the part of those who 
are weary of glitter and tinsel, to a great 
literary genius who can teach us many 
important lessons in the art of true real- 
ism, and whose work abides because it is 
genuine. 
New Haven, Conn, 


Did 


By Edmund Vance Cooke 


HEN the fathers of our history declared that men are free, 
W And flung their buckskin gauntlet at the power across the sea, 
There were fearful faltering ones 
Who declared by all the suns 
Of the hoary headed centuries that it could never be, 
We could never, never do it— 


But we did. 


Tho the narrow ones were nervous, 
There were sturdy souls of service, 


And we did. 
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When they welded all our feeble States to one united chain, 2 
And proclaimed an open market to the wide world’s brawn and brain, 
Kings and tyrants of all lands 
Rolled their heads and raised their hands 
As they clamored at the notion of a nation gone insane; 
And they said “ You'll never do it!” 
But we did. 
Spite of friction and of faction, 
There was singleness of action, 
And we did. 


When they placed the power of government in reach of rich and poor, 
With a ballot held in every hand to make its meaning sure, 
Every fossillated fogy 
Conjured up a special bogy, 
With a “ What! the serving and the served, the gentle and the boor? 
O, you must not, dare not do it.” 
But we did. 
For we knew man, born of woman, 
If he’s nothing else, he’s human, 
So we did. 


When contention in the council of the commonwealths was rife, 
And the long-fanned, smoldering embers leaped to furious flames of strife, 
At the sounding of the drum 
Half the world cried “‘ It has come! 
Neither God, nor man, nor devil can preserve the Union’s life; 
You can never, never do it.” 
But we did. 
Tho it tore our every vital, 
There was this much in requital— 
That we did. 


When the weary war was over, and the blackness of a skin 
Ceased to be the sign and symbol of a nation’s blacker sin, 
Still the cry was “All your slaughter 
Only leaves you oil and water, 
Stirring in a common measure, but no unity within. 
You can never reconcile them.” 
But we did. 
And our compass shows no section 
Harboring discord and defection, 
For we did. 


Now, again we face a problem, with its settlement in doubt, 
And in trouble and in travail we must work the answer out, 
Do it with our own brains solely, 
Do it with our own hands wholly, 
Hampered by no foreign nation, hampered by no party shout. 
You and I must face and do it, 
And we will. 
There’s a shifting way and wrong way, 
There’s a lasting way and strong way; 
But we will. 


Far across the western blueness is the glint of crimson bars; 
If we’re right, the colors stay there, spite of all the might of Mars; 
If we’re wrong, we will withdraw them. 
Better mankind never saw them 
Than to flaunt them over empires with a stain upon the stars. 
Time and Truth can solve the question, 
And they will. 
Maybe your way, maybe my way, 
But, O Flag of Freedom, thy way, 
That they will! 


CLEvELanpD, OuI0. 
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_The Decadence of England 


SOME SIGNS OF A STRICTLY PERSONAL NATURE WITH GENERALIZATION 
THEREFROM 


By Poultney Bigelow 


S there an American who does not love 
England? I suppose not. Of 
course this does not mean the con- 

suming love that excludes affection for 
other things as well—I mean the sort of 
love that we sign at the foot of our let- 
ters to various members of our family 
for whom we have, mainly by inherit- 
ance, a vague attachment that does not 
necessarily prevent us from quarreling 
with them now and then. 

We have spent the best part of the last 
250 years in quarreling with England— 

and to-day we think more of her than 
ever. 

It is not only the American of English 
extraction who looks with tenderness to 
the mother country—the land which 
holds the bones of Chaucer and Shake- 
speare—the land which produced Wesley 
and John Knox. The German-Ameri- 
can loves England, or ought to, because 
in the great struggle for liberty against 
Napoleonic tryanny it was English help 
that enabled Prussia to take the field— 
indeed many a German marched out in 
British uniform bearing a British rifle. 

The French-American loves England 
because it is “ perfidious Albion ” that is 
his best customer. 

The American negro leves England, 
because her flag has for many generations 
symbolized protection to native races in 
Africa when all the rest of the world 
stood by consenting to the trade in slaves. 

The Chinaman shows himself grateful 
to British rule in the Far East by settling 
under that rule in preference to that of 
any other. 

And it is because we Americans of 
every shade love this little island that we 


can afford to criticise her freely—to 


scold, even to quarrel with her. 

We flatter only our enemies—England 
need never fear injury in that insidious 
form. 

But just now she is rubbing her eyes 
and asking why it is that Americans are 
crowding her in commercial matters. 


English papers talk of the American in- . 
vasion as we once spoke of the Yellow 
Terror! 

This is a vast theme which I shall not 
presume to treat technically; let me but 
give one or two trifling illustrations that 
have come under my personal notice— 
they may serve as a text for us to think 
on. To me they indicate that England 
is going “down hill,’ and if some 
miracle is not soon performed she will 
reach the bottom with a dull thud and 
stay there along with Spain and Hol- 
land and several other picturesque com- 
munities that have “ had their day.” 

Do you want some clothes made in 
London? You go to a first rate tailor 
and are elaborately measured and cross 
measured. The cloth is excellent, the 
price moderate, as compared with New 
York. You are requested to call and try 
them on in three days. You come to be 
tried on and find that the clothes are 
basted together and that the fit is merely 
a preliminary one; the basting is all 
ripped open and you are pinned up again. 
The tailor expresses no surprise that his 
work is badly done; he does not know 
that it is a wretched job. 

You call, after a long interval, and try 
them on again. The sleeves are an inch 
too long, the collar fits as tho it. were 
made for a horse, the jacket is tight 
across the chest, and obviously intended 
for a fat man around the belt. 

You ask if he did really take measure- 
ments in the first instance. The tailor 
complacently rips up all his seams again 
and once more proceeds to make chalk 
marks all over you and insert a number 
of pins. 

You are inclined to use profane lan- 
guage, but curiosity masters your other 
feelings and you wonder how any estab- 
lishment can succeed when so much time 
can be wasted over one suit of clothes. 

You return for another “try on” in 
three more days and the tailor is made to 
see that the coat pinches under the arm 
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pit, that the back is full of wrinkles, 
that you would be ashamed to show your- 
self in such a garment. 

Once more he proposes to rip you up, 
chalk you over and raddle you with pins. 
This time you give the matter up as a 
bad job; you cannot afford to waste any 
more time in this manner. An average 
man of letters could earn $100 in the time 
that you are wasting over an English suit 
of clothes. 

So you bundle the ill-fitting things into 
your trunk, wear them once or twice 
aboard ship in order to evade the New 
York customs and then give them away 
to some poor relation as soon as you can 
conveniently do so. 

This is no isolated case. I ask my 
English friends on the subject and they 
answer me that all tailors in London are 
pretty much the same. They do not know 
how to take measurements, and if they 
did they would have to unlearn it because 
there is a trade union feeling among that 
fraternity to the effect that it is good for 
them to make customers come three or 
four times to be tried on. 

The American tailor cuts accurately 


because he is accustomed to good tools. 
The English tailor still works by rule of 
thumb and is consequently losing a val- 
uable trade. 

In Germany I find the tailors cut per- 
fectly because they are accustomed to 


exact measurement. I have been to tail- 
ors in Berlin and have had them make 
me a suit of perfectly fitting clothes in 
thirty-six hours. I venture to say that a 
second rate German tailor will make in 
thirty-six hours a better fitting suit of 
clothes than a London tailor in thirty-six 
days. The price will be about the same, 
and as to the “ style,” the German tailor 
will turn you out a suit quite as “ Eng- 
lish ” as any Bond Street “ butterfinger.” 
For my part, after an experience of 
many years with tailors in New York, 
London and Berlin I have come to the 
melancholy conclusion that the London 
tailor is hopeless, excepting to the man 
who finds pleasure in being pinned, rip- 
ped and chalked at short intervals, yet 
interminably. To the American com- 
ing abroad I offer this warning—steer 
clear of the London tailor; get your 
clothes in Hamburg, Bremen or Berlin. 
Here let us note another British spe- 
cialty—trailway service. England has to- 
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day the most expensive, the slowest and 
the dirtiest railway service of any ciy- 
ilized power in the whole world. In 
every respect the United States are su- 
perior to her—comparing like with like— 
but what is more notable,in Germany and 
France railway travel is cleaner, more 
speedy and cheaper. 

No week passes that I do not run out 
from London for country air, and when- 
ever I find a train that reaches its des- 
tination on time I make a note of it asa 
strange thing. There are one or two 
trains that run fairly fast, according to 
British notions, and are tolerably good, 
owing to a faint degree of competition, 
but in the majority of cases the English- 
man is satisfied to travel twenty-five 
miles an hour in dirty carriages which 
are not heated in winter and which are 
habitually late in starting and arriving. 

And as to overcrowding, I have fre- 
quently found myself in railway car- 
riages wherein passengers have had to 
stand up all the way after having paid 
their fares. 

So far as my experience goes, I can 
travel with more speed and comfort ina 
German third-class carriage from Berlin 
to any big town like Hamburg, Frank- 
fort, or Cologne than in a first-class car- 
riage in England, and it will cost me 
about one-fifth of the English price. 

Turn now to steamships, and what do 
we see in this country that has been the 
“ruler of the waves?” 

There is hardly a British steamer car- 
rying passengers around the coast or 
across the channel that would not be, in 
the United States, regarded as unfit for 
decent people. In many cases such a 
thing as a bathroom is unknown, pil- 
lows are not provided, not even sheets, 
let alone private cabins. The passen- 
gers are expected to sleep on the benches 
around the after cabin, over the screw, 
and to feed on the sort of stuff that would 
be scouted by third-class passengers on 
an Atlantic liner. 

Perhaps I hear you say that it is rough 
because it is very cheap. On the con- 
trary, it is very dear, twice as dear as 
with us. 

This sort of roughing it one is pre- 
pared for when seeking passage in out of 
the way parts of the Caribbean Sea, or 
in the Malay Archipelago, or the Levan- 
tine Islands. But here I am referring 
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to the regular boats of the best English 
companies running from London, South- 
ampton, etc., to the most frequented Con- 
tinental resorts. Such boats in England 
are about fifty years behind correspond- 
ing craft in the United States. 

When it comes to Atlantic travel, the 
Englishman appears as a diminishing 
quantity as compared to Germany, whose 
steamers are not only as fast and as big, 
but in most cases much more comforta- 
ble. What is true of the Atlantic is in- 
finitely more true of the service to Africa, 
Australia and the Far East. German 
lines are steadily pushing the English to 
one side, and for very good reasons. 
Subsidy does not make good steamship 
lines. On the contrary, it is apt to make 
them indifferent to wholesome competi- 
tion. The trouble with English lines to- 
day is that they are managed in the spirit 
which prevailed fifty years ago. The 
British steamers going to the Cape give 
such bad food that no one who has tried 
them once wants to do so again. Out 
to China no one cares to go on a British 
steamer who has ever traveled by a Ger- 


man, French or Japanese one. The Ger- 
man studies the needs of his passengers, 


the Briton is indifferent. The P. & O., a 
heavily subsidized British line to the Far 
East, charges six pence (twelve cents) 
for a drink of lemonade. The German 
steamers pass lemonade around as we do 
ice water. The British ships afford no 
laundry facilities on a journey lasting 
five or six weeks; the German line has an 
excellent Chinese laundry on each ship 
so that in the tropics all can wear suita- 
ble garments. There are dozens of minor 
items in which the Briton fails to meet 
the requirements of modern times. Suf- 
fice it to say at this moment that the Eng- 
lishman wastes his time in inveighing 
against German and American competi- 
tion. He has only himself to blame—he 
is doing badly what other countries are 
doing well. 

_ Nowadays a fairly large item of na- 
tional revenue is represented by the thou- 
sands of strangers who visit a country 
out of curiosity, or for the education of 
their children, for health, or for pleasure. 
The tide at one time set strongly in the 
direction of England, for obvious rea- 
sons. But what has England done to 
encourage this movement? Worse than 
nothing. 
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The English hotels are a byword 
throughout the world for badness and 
dearness. The sweet little inns which 
tempt the artist and the photographer 
from the outside prove on nearer ac- 
quaintance little more than a drinking 
shop where the pedestrian or the cyclist 
may find, if he is lucky, some badly 
cooked food, a poor bed, and the attend- 
ance of some gin-soaked girl who resents 
being called away from the bar to serve 
customers who do not make beer or whis- 
ky the main staple of their diet. 

When you rise to hotels larger than the 
little wayside inns, you find as a rule 
German waiters, a tawdry look about the 
dining room, and a proprietor far too - 
lordly to concern himself with the com- 
fort of his guests. His existence is made 
manifest only when it comes to paying 
the bill. Then you find that throughout 
the hotel system of England, whether 
you go to a country inn or a noted hotel, 
whether to the simplest lodgings or the 
most gaudy of London caravansaries, the 
price will rule about the same. The pro- 
prietor does not charge you what the 
thing is worth, but he seeks to get as 
much out of you as he possibly can with- 
out being summoned before a magis- 
trate. I have sampled a large number of 
hotels in my time—even in Greece—but 
for barefaced dishonesty in the making 
of bills commend me to the bluff British 
landlord. After charging twice what his 
food and rooms are worth he tacks on a 
further charge for service, another for 
lights, another for bath, another for fire. 
In short, my experience of country inns 
in England—and I can speak with some 
authority—is that I pay as much per diem 
at a shabby little country inn of England, 
where the food is poor and ill cooked, the 
attendance inferior and the beds poor, as 
I would at a good hotel in such towns as 
Springfield, Mass., or the very best in 
Switzerland or Germany. Indeed, it 
must have struck the average American 
that the incomparable Baedeker hardly 
ever finds it possible to recommend an 
English hotel. 

In my own case it is a sore subject, for 
each Saturday Istrapmy pack on my back 
and start away for a day or two tramp- 
ing among the byways of this beautiful 
country. I cannot haggle with a land- 
lord, and I pay my bill next morning. If 
I ever get off under five dollars a day I 
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feel proud and much surprised. In Ger- 
many I never have to haggle. I am well 
treated; the food is excellent, the land- 
lord comes personally to see if his guests 
are comfortable, and when I pay my bill 
it is always with pleasure and the secret 
resolution to return at the next opportu- 
nity! 

What is the drift of all this? Not to 
indulge in the satisfaction of abusing 
England. No! But possibly to open the 
eyes of Englishmen to the fact that they 
are driving away thousands of strangers 
who would gladly take their holidays in 
touring about this sweet little island, but 
who cannot do so as things are—at least 
not more than once. 

From personal experience I should say 
that touring in England is nearly twice 
as expensive as it is on the Continent, 
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that the British innkeeper is indifferent 
to the comfort of his guests and is usu- 
ally dishonest in his charges, for he 
makes one charge to his regular commer- 
cial customers, and quite another to the 
tourist. 

But I cannot go on, the subject be- 
comes too big. British decadence is a 
thing that thrusts itself upon the atten- 
tion of the stranger at every step, wheth- 
er in the generalship at the seat of war 
or the absence of electricity in the streets 
of London; whether in the slipshod edu- 
cation of the British boy or the filthy wa- 
ter supply of this great metropolis. 

On every side we are painfully re- 
minded that great nations commence to 
decline when they cease to learn from | 
others. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


New York Public Library 


By Sydney Reid 


OUR years hence, if all goes well, 
the stranger who visits New York 
will find that the city has gained 

another architectural gem, for if he walks 
up Fifth Avenue to the neighborhood of 
Fortieth Street, he will see, set in a frame 
of vivid green, a pure three-storied white 
marble building whose architecture will 
recall the chaste productions of classic 
Greece. 

Should the stranger inquire what this 
is, proud citizens will doubtless inform 
him that it is the main building of the 
greatest institution of its sort in all the 
world—the New York Public Library, 
and in this they would not be altogether 
wrong, for when opened it will certainly 
be, in some respects, superior to all oth- 
ers. 

The building will stand upon the plot 
of land bounded by Fifth Avenue, Bryant 
Park, Fortieth and Forty-second Streets 
—the site formerly occupied by the old 
reservoir. Its dimensions will be: About 
366 feet long from north to south, and 
246 feet wide from east to west; 68 feet 
high from the ground line to the top of 
the cornice on the center of the east 
front, and 98 feet high from the ground 
line to the top of the cornice on the center 


of the west front. Its wings are built 
around two open courts, each 81 feet 
square, thereby securing a great abun- 
dance of light in the daytime. 

The following description of the im- 
portant features of the interior plan of 
this building is taken from the Library 
Bulletin: 


“A main stack room, 274 feet long, 72 feet 
wide, and 52 feet 6 inches high, containing 
seven floors, and having a shelving capacity 
for 1,250,000 volumes. Access to this stack is 
provided at each end and at the center on the 
east side from each of the three lower floors of 
the building, and also from the center of the 
reading rooms which are placed on the top of 
it. The central portions of this stack, on the 
lower access, will be lighted by electric light. 

“The lending department on the basement 
floor, the lending delivery room being at the 
bottom of the north court, 81 feet square, / 
lighted from above, and communicating direct- 
ly with the lower tier of the main stack room. 

“Three large public reading rooms on the 
first floor—namely: a children’s room, 118 x 
42 feet; a periodical room, 118 x 42 feet, anda 
newspaper room, 92 x 38 feet. 

“ Public reading rooms on the upper floor, 
including two main reading rooms, each 115 x 
72 feet; two reading room extensions, with 
lower ceilings north and south of main read- 
ing rooms, each 38 x 92 feet, and a room for 
public catalogue, open reference shelves, and 
casual readers, 81 x 67 feet. The whole giving 
seats for about 800 readers, and being supplied 
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by a central delivery room placed over the 
center of the main stack, and communicating 
with it by book lifts, running from top to bot- 
tom. 

“Special reading rooms for scholars and 
special students on the second floor, including 
a public document room, 38 x 92 feet; a room 
for Oriental literature, 38 x 52 feet; a room 
for sociology and economics, 18 x 48 feet; a 
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in width, while behind it, looking from 
the direction of Fifth Avenue, Bryant 
Park will be seen. Flowers and trees 
will decorate the sward, giving the li- 
brary the sort of setting which will most 
enhance its dignified beauty. 


As will be noted above, the main stack 








New York Public Library as it will look 


room for mathematics and physical and 
chemical sciences, 42 x 77 feet; a map room, 
42 x 38 feet; a music room, 38 x 52 feet; a 
Bible room and six special study rooms, each 
about 15 feet square. 

“ Picture galleries, Stuart room and other 
exhibition rooms, freely open to the public, 
occupying the west front of the upper floor. 

“ The grouping of the rooms for administra- 
tive offices on the south side of the building. 


when completed.—Front View 


room is planned large enough to shelve 
1,250,000 books, and other rooms have 
additional shelving for about 300,000 
more. 

At the present time the New York 
Public Library has only about 800,000 
printed books in all its branches, but the 
number is being increased so rapidly 

















New York Public Library as it will look when completed.—Rear View 


These include: Printing office, bindery, pack- 
ing and shipping rooms on the basement floor ; 
receiving and checking room, business super- 
intendent’s offices, etc., on the first floor; di- 
rectors’ offices, order room, catalog room and 
accession room on the second floor.” 


On three sides of this building—facing 
Fortieth, Forty-second Streets, and Fifth 
Avenue—will be strips of grass fifty feet 


through purchase and donation that when 
the new building is opened it will proba- 
bly have a million, of which 700,000 will 
be in the main building. 

The British Museum, tho housed in a 
building which is only 360 feet in length, 
and a large part of which is taken up by 
sculpture, painting, coin, armor and nat- 
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ural history collections, has upward of 
1,700,000 printed books in its library. 
But, on the other hand, the British Mu- 
seum reading rooms only seat 300 people, 
while 800 will be accommodated in the 
reading room of the new building. 

The New York institution will also be 
superior to the London one in the matter 
of cataloging, accessibility, light and 
conveniences for scholars and students, 
for whom the special reading rooms 
noted above are provided. Then again 
the New York Library will be public in 
the broadest sense, while to use the li- 
brary of the Museum one must be 
vouched for by two householders of Lon- 
don, and must endure considerable red 
tape. 

Only two other hbraries in all the 
world besides that of the British Museum 
will be larger than the New York Public 
Library if it opens in its new building 
with 1,000,000 printed books, as is ex- 
pected ; they will be the Bibliotheque Na- 
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tionale of Paris, which has the enormous 
number of 2,500,000 printed books, and 
the Munich State Library, which has 
1,100,000 in its collection. Berlin’s larg- 
est library contains 900,000, and the next 
largest in the world are probably the 
Strasburg University and the Boston 
Public libraries, which have about 600,- 
000 books each. 

So far as the number of books is con- 
cerned, therefore, the New York Public 
Library will step immediately into fourth 
place. Nor is it in other respects un- 
worthy of comparison with the great 
ones of Europe. 

It, has its rarities and treasures, its 
priceless tofties that cannot be duplicated 
elsewhere, its triumphs of the arts of 
printer and bookbinder, and its peerless 
special collections. 

In regard to the institution’s collection 
of Americana, the director, Dr. John S; 
Billings, says in the report before alluded 
to: 
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40, Entrance hall; 41, children’s room ; 42, extra room ; 43, reception room; 44, reception room; 45, 
business superintendent ; 46, telephone; 47, business superintendent ; 48. stairways; 49, extra room; 
50, extra room; 51, open court; 52, extra room; 53, receiving room; 54, stack room; 55, exhibition 
room ; 56, upper part of lending delivery room; 57, newspapers; 58, extra room; 59, entrance hall; 
60, stairways; 61, reading room; 62, elevators; 63, periodical room; 64, library for the blind 
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“The department in which the library is 
richest, and which gives it a distinctive char- 
acter, is American history. The collections 
made by Mr. Lenox for early Americana and 
in colonial history, supplemented by the pur- 
chase of the library of the late Mr. George 
Bancroft, and by the gifts of the Ford and the 
Theodorus Bailey Myers collections, make this 
library one of the most complete in this de- 
partment of any library in this country, and 
perhaps in the world. To maintain this and 
increase this completeness we have been buy- 
ing all new books on the history of the United 
States and of Canada, on the history of the 
individual States, and on the history of coun- 
_ ties and towns in the original thirteen States, 
and in New York especially. We have been 
completing our files of the publications of all 
American historical societies, State and local, 
and adding to our files of old American news- 
papers as opportunity offered.” 


The Lenox Library had 30,000 rare 
books at the time of its consolidation with 
the Public Library, and these alone would 
suffice to give high distinction to the 
reference department. The Lenox col- 
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lection of Bibles printed in English is the 
best in the world, and the collection of 
early printed books worthily famous. 
This includes a Gutenberg Bible, and 
some of the first books printed from movy- 
able types by Caxton. 

The Library has about 25,000 MSS., 
and nearly an equal number of maps. 
The British Museum has 120,000 maps. 
Other great libraries’ collections of MSS. 
are as follows: Bibliotheque Nationale of 
Paris, 90,000; British Museum, 60,000; 
Vatican library, 30,000. The Vatican 
library, founded in the fifth century, is 
in some respects unequaled, while in 
other departments the British Museum 
or the Bibliotheque Nationale bears the 
palm. 

The British Museum has in its col- 
lection what are said to be the oldest 
books in the world, some dating from 
2000 B. C., inscribed in cuneiform char- 
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65, Upper part of entrance hall; 66, class room ; 67, special reading room; 68, extra room; 69, trus- 
tees’ room ; 70, director; 71, director; 72, extra room; 73, order room; 74, extra room; 75, stair- 
ways; 76, extra room; 77, cataloging room; 78, accessions; 79, open court; 80, stack room; 81, 
Bibles ; 82, special reading rooms; 83, open court; 84, public documents; 85, toilet room; 86, toilet 
room ; 87, special reading room; 88, stairways; 89, music room; 90, elevators; 91, maps; 92, special 
reading room; 93, special reading room; 94, special reading room; 95, gallery 
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acters on brick cubes, which vary in size 
from an inch to a foot diameter. They 
once constituted part of a royal Assyrian 
library. It also has a great abundance of 
ancient Egyptian, Persian, Sartscrit, 
Turkish, Arabic and Chinese MSS. 
While not so large as the Paris collec- 


tion, that of London is better in many re- 


spects, and its systematic arrangement 
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But it is not by reason of its beautiful 
new marble building—the flat cost of 
which, exclusive of the land, will be 
about $3,500,000—or the extent of its 
collectionorthe rarities and treasures that 
it possesses that the New York Public 
Library can best establish a claim to 
precedence. It is by reason of the 
breadth and excellence of its public serv- 
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96, Stuart collection; 97, collections and exhibits; 98, special reading room; 99, toilet room; 100, 
collections and exhibits; 101, collections and exhibits; 102, manuscripts; 103, extra room; 104, stair- 
ways; 105, manuscripts; 106, manuscripts; 107, extra room; 108, reading room; 109, open court; 
110, reading room; 111, reading room; 112, open court; 113, reading room; 114, extra room; 115, 
photographer; 116, toilet room; 117, stair landing; 118, special reading room; 119, special read- 
ing room; 120, stairways; 121, elevators; 122, picture gallery; 123, picture gallery; 124, picture 


gallery ; 125, special reading room; 126, hall 


and cataloging renders it far more ac- 
cessible. 

In the Vatican library are some of the 
most valuable MSS. known to mankind. 
Among these are the palimpsest De Re- 
publica of Cicero; a Virgil of the fourth 
or fifth century, and a Terence that is 
equally ancient, but want of proper cata- 
logs is a great inconvenience in the Vati- 
can library. 


ice. In that respect it will be unrivaled 
by the time the new building is opened. 

Besides the Astor and Lenox, which 
are parts of the Public Library, there are 
at present these branches: Bond Street, 
Ottendorfer, Brtice, Jackson Square, 
Harlem, Muhlenberg, Bloomingdale, 
Riverside, Yorkville, Thirty-fourth 
Street, Chatham Square, St. Agnes. 
In addition there is the traveling library 
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and small collections of books in several 
ublic schools. 

But this is only a beginning. Andrew 
Carnegie recently gave $5,200,000 to 
erect branch libraries throughout New 
York on condition that the city furnish 
sites and agree in satisfactory form to 
provide for their maintenance as built. 
The city agreed, and the enabling act 
passe by the Legislature provides that 
the city shall acquire not more than forty- 
two library sites in the Boroughs of Man- 
hattan, Bronx at.d Richmond, upon 
which sites the Library Trustees are to 
erect library buildings from funds pro- 
vided by Mr. Carnegie. The city has 
bound itself by agreement of its officials 
with the Library Trustees to maintain 
these branches by means of an annual ap- 
propriation of at least one-tenth of the 
sum contributed by Mr. Carnegie. 

On every day of the week, except Sun- 
day, but including all legal holidays, the 
lending delivery and one or more reading 
rooms of each building are to be open to 
the public from 9 A. M. or earlier to 9 
p. M. or later. On Sundays such parts 
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of any libraries are to be open in such 
manner and during such hours “as may 
be from time to time agreed upon be- 
tween the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment and the New York Public Li- 
brary.” 

The government: of the New York 
Public Library is a law unto itself. Al- 
tho administering many millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of public property, it is to a 
great extent independent of the public 
and publicofficials. It is self-perpetuating 
and the members serve without compen- 
sation. 

There has been some protest against 
this as a violation of the fundamental 
democratic dictum concerning the rule 
of the people, but the result has been the 
selection of a Board of Trustees distin- 
guished for culture, high intelligence and 
broad sympathy with the city’s needs. 

On the whole the outlook is extremely 
bright and New York is to be congratu- 
lated upon the possession of an institu- 
tion whose growth is no more marvelous 
than its inherent vigor. 

New York City, 


A Chat About Sherlock Holmes 


By Harry Thurston Peck 


Epitor or THE BookMAN 


T is, or ought to be, a truism that pro- 
fessional critics of literature are gen- 
erally the very last persons in the 

world to recognize new literature when 
they see it. This is partly because such 
standards as they have are purely conven- 
tional, and partly. because they them- 
selves are timorous and mistrustful and 
afraid of making mistakes. Hence they 
hesitate to commit themselves to a defi- 
nite opinion until they are pretty sure 
that they are on the side of the majority. 
The result is that they follow where they 
ought to lead, and are apt to come in at 
| the tail of the procession when they ought 
tocome in at its head. Just as the vener- 
able Austrian commanders in Italy were 
convinced that Napoleon knew nothing 
about the art of war because he was de- 
feating them in reckless defiance of the 
tules laid down in the military text- 
books, so our literary critics would not 
admit that Kipling’s first five books had 


any value, for these were brilliant in an 
utterly new way, and not in a thoroughly 
approved old way. Originality is terri- 
bly disconcerting to unoriginal people. 
They think it frivolous or “ unsound ” or 
“queer.” . They never quite approve of 
it. This is why they glorify Robert 
Louis Stevenson for those productions of 
his that are good in a conventional way, 
but ignore his one extraordinary tour de 
force which is unique in literature. Yet 
a century hence “ Treasure Island” and 
“ The Master of Ballantrae ” will be only 
names to the reading public, while “ Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde ” will stand as the 
most striking allegory ever written on 
the curious duality of man’s moral na- 
ture. 

The case of Dr. Conan Doyle is al- 
most as interesting as the case of Kip- 
ling, in kind tho not in degree. Dr. 
Doyle does not take himself and his writ- 
ings very seriously. Neither did Plautus 
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nor Shakespeare, for that matter. . Dr. 
Doyle is a genial, wholesome, sensible 
Anglo-Celt who turns off his work in a 
comfortable sort of way. He is not a 
genius, but he has a leaven of genius in 
his make-up, and he is a born story-teller 
‘as truly as was Herodotus. Most of his 
books are just admirable examples of the 
story-telling quality which in some mys- 
terious fashion renders its possessor able 
to give real interest to even a common- 
place narrative. In fact, the least im- 
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portant of Dr. Doyle’s stories—as for in- 
stance some of those in “ Round the Red 
Lamp ”—are readable. They may be as 
improbable as the one about the resus- 
citated Egyptian mummy or the electro- 
cution at Los Amigos; but all the same 
you will be glad to read them and you 
will wish for more. In “ The White 
Company” and “ Micah Clark,” this 
story-telling quality is of a very high or- 
der, yet still not going beyond the limits 
of great cleverness. The critics, how- 
ever, would select these books as contain- 
ing the best of which Dr. Doyle is ca- 
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pable. A he one thing of his that is really 
indicative of creative genius they merely 
smile upon indulgently and pass by with 
as little notice as they would give to aq 
dime-novel, and with much less notice 
than they often give to some schoolgir|’s 
machine-made historical romance. |t 
never occurs to them that English fiction 
was permanently enriched when Dr, 
Doyle began his cycle of stories whose 
protagonist is Mr. Sherlock Holmes.~ 

It is likely that most literary critics, if 
asked to give an opinion about these re. 
markable stories, would at once compare 
them with those of Gaboriau and feel that 
there was nothing more to say. But, asa 
matter of fact, the Sherlock Holmes 
stories are not only immensely superior to 
anything of Gaboriau’s, but in some re- 
spects the best of them are better than 
those tales of Poe which treat of crime 
and its detection. Gaboriau is an ex- 
cellent literary mechanic. His mysteries 
are very neatly constructed. The parts 
all dovetail perfectly. But they have no 
artistic value whatsoever, and the un- 
raveling of their complicated plots is like 
the dissection of a Chinese puzzle which 
interests by its ingenuity, but appeals 
neither to the intellect nor to the imagina- 
tion. Poe, on the other hand, is highly 
intellectual, and in “‘ The Murders in the 
Rue Morgue,” for instance, he stirs the 
imagination very powerfully. He can 
rouse the sense of horror and make his 
mystery deepen into ghastliness and ter- 
ror. 

Dr. Doyle, however, can do these 
things and give us still another ingre- 
dient—the human element. In the very 
best of the Sherlock Holmes stories he 
is as ingenious as Gaboriau, as imagina- 
tive as Poe, and in addition he creates for 
us characters that are broadly human and 
that interest us wholly apart from their 
relation to the plot. Take the personages 
in Gaboriau’s “ Monsieur Lecoq,” for ex- 
ample, and compare them with those of 
Conan Doyle. There is Monsieur Lecog 
himself, the aspiring young detective. 
We are curious about what he does in the 
story, but we are not made to care at all 
for what he is. He is a puppet-figure, a 
factor in a mathematical problem. There 
is Gevrol, the established detective, com- 
monplace, devoid of the detecting in- 
stinct, and jealous of Lecoq’s very ev! 


dent superiority. There is May, the re 
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markable and mysterious criminal, who 
outwits the whole detective force and 
finally escapes. Now these are not hu- 
man beings at all. They are merely 
counters in an exciting game. Apart 
from the game they have no tangible ex- 
istence. ‘The same is just as true of Poe’s 
M. Dupin. But Sherlock Holmes him- 
self would interest us simply as a man. 
His curiously varied tastes, his fondness 
for good music and rare books, his dis- 
orderly rooms, his utter boredom when 
not absorbed in disentangling mysteries, 
his prodigious consumption of shag to- 
bacco when workin~+ out his problems, 
his addiction to the cocaine habit—a cu- 
rious touch—all these things amuse or in- 
terest or pique us until we grow fond of 
him and get at last to know him almost 
as well as tho we, too, shared his rooms 
in Baker Street. Watson is another cre- 
ation. / A ike all true artists, who do their 
best work by instinct rather than self-con- 
sciously, it is probable that Dr. Doyle 
had no idea of how supremely clever a 
thing it was to make Watson the com- 
panion and chronicler and also the foil 
of Sherlock Holmes. Watson, the mat- 
ter-of-fact, sensible, and friendly sur- 
geon, always planting both his broad feet 
squarely on the earth, is a typically Brit- 
ish character, and his lack of insight 
makes Holmes’s wonderful intuition ap- 
pear twice as wonderful by the force of 
contrast. “Moreover, by making Watson 
the narrator of the stories, they are made 
to seem always plausible to the reader, 
because of their sober, unemotional man- 
ner. Lestrange and Gregson, of the reg- 
ular detective force, are also types drawn 
adequately with a few broad strokes. Be- 
side them Gaboriau’s Gevrol is shadowy 
and unreal. The creation of .Mycroft 
Holmes was a stroke of genius. That 
Sherlock Holmes should have a brother 
superior in inductive reasoning even to 
Sherlock himself is interesting; that he 
should be fat and luxurious and far too 
| lazy to use his gifts in any practical way 
is delicious. The likeness of mind and 
the utter unlikeness of temperament be- 
tween the indolent Mycroft and the keen, 
nervous, high-strung Sherlock is fascinat- 
ing. That Mycroft Holmes is introduced 
in but a single story—that of the Greek 
interpreter—shows a remarkable artistic 
self-control on the part of Dr. Doyle. 
The glimpse that is given of him is tan- 
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talizing. One longs to know more about 
him, but his creator has very wisely 
stayed his hand. : 

The very best of all these stories are 
not the long ones—‘‘ The Study in Scar- 
let” and “ The Sign of the Four ”—tho 
each of these contains many very striking 
things, and the first of them (which Dr. 
Doyle himself is said to have thought so 
little of that he sold the manuscript out- 
right for $125), introduces us to Sher- 
lock at the outset of his career. There is 
no doubt that the most finished and most 
effective tale is that of “ The Speckled 
Band.” This is a marvel of construction 
and of execution worthy of Poe, and bet- 
ter than Poe’s best. From the very first 
page the reader’s interest is riveted upon 
a mystery which, as it develops, is utter- 
ly inscrutable and fascinates one by its 
undefined yet very evident horror. The 
inexplicable death of the elder sister, the 
warnings given to the surviving girl, the 
peculiar whistle in the night, the clang- 
ing sound of metal, the strange discov- 
eries made by Holmes, and then that 
nerve-racking vigil in the blackness of 
midnight with the hideous revelation at 
the end of it—I know of nothing in this 
sort of fiction which possesses an interest 
so absorbingly intense. Of a different 
character is “ The Naval Treaty,” which 
I place next to “ The Speckled Band ” in 
merit as a story. This tale affords a good 
example of the method by which the cir-. 
cumstances of a mysterious event are set 
forth quite frankly and yet in such a way 
that the perfectly simple and obvious ex- 
planation never once occurs to you. The 
draft of a secret naval treaty be- 
tween France and Italy is to be copied by 
young Phelps, of the British Foreign Of- 
fice, who is a near relative of Lord Hold- 
hurst, the Foreign Minister. No one but 
Phelps and Lord Holdhurst know of it. 
The reputation of both these men is at 
stake if the terms of the treaty shall be 
discovered, and, moreover, serious diplo- 
matic complications will ensue. Phelps 
remains at his desk in the Foreign Office 
after every one but the janitor has left, 
and then he begins to make the required 
draft. Finding that it will keep him later 
than he had expected, he goes down stairs 
to ask the doorkeeper to get him a cup 
of coffee. While he is giving this order 
he hears the bell in his room ring, and, 
rushing back again, he finds the room 
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empty and the treaty gone. Now, in the 
first place, as no human being knew that 
the treaty was there, and as in the second 
place, the thief, instead of stealing it and 
sneaking quietly away, rang the bell to 
_ announce his presence, the problem 
seems on the face of it insoluble; yet 
the explanation of it is really the simplest 
and most natural thing in the world. 
Herein Dr. Doyle’s plots differ so utter- 
ly from Gaboriau’s. Those of the French 
writer are complex to a degree; those of 
Dr. Doyle are simplicity itself. The 
reader is just as hopelessly puzzled by 
them, but the solution, when it comes, 
comes not as a mathematical demonstra- 
tion, but as a flash of light in a dark 
place—illumining, surorising, delighting 
all at once. 

After the two stories just mentioned, I 
should place, without attempting to as- 
sign them a definite order of merit, “ Sil- 
ver Blaze,” ‘“ The Resident Patient,” 
“The Engineer’s Thumb,” “ The Bos- 
combe Valley Mystery,” and “ The Five 
Orange Pips.” Three stories make too 
strong a demand upon the reader’s cre- 
dulity. These are, “The Red Headed 
League,” “A Case of Identity,” and 
“The Man with the Twisted Lip,” yet 
the first of them is none the less one of 
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the most absorbing interest. There is, 
indeed, not one story in the whole cycle 
which does not contain many touches that 
positively fascinate one by their ingenu- 
ity and unexpectedness. 

Dr. Doyle will sooner or later get the 
recognition from the critics which he 
has already won from the reading public, 
His hold upon that public is an extraor- 
dinary one. /Many books of the day sel! 
by the hundreds of thousands, yet thev 
are not talked about and no one clamors 
for more from their authors’ pens. But 
in the case of the Sherlock Holmes ad- 
ventures, the public not only buys and 
reads, but discusses them continually; 
and it has so strenuously insisted upon 
having more that Dr. Doyle has been 
obliged to yield to the demand, and in the 
story which is now appearing as a serial 
(“ The Hound oi the Baskervilles ”) he 
seems to have attained the perfection of 
his method.f The first number of this 
tale disappdinted many readers because 
it seemed to introduce the incongruous 
element of the supernatural, but it has 
already become clear that there is really 
nothing supernatural at all about it, and 
that instead we are to have what will 
probably be the most remarkable story 
of them all. 


New York City. 


Leaves from the Diary of a Tramp 
I 
FIRST ACQUAINTANCE 
By Prof. John J. McCook 


oF Trinity CoLLEGE 


{No one in this country knows more about tramps than Professor McCook. It is with great pleasure that Tus 
INDEPENDENT is able to announce to its readers that this article will be followed from time to time by several others- 
all making a pretty complete autobiography of a tramp.—EpTor.] 


ARLY in May, 1893, on a bright, 
pleasant morning, I saw two men 
coming toward me whom I took to 

be tramps. One of them was white, the 
other black. I suffered them to pass; 
then, after convincing myself further by 
a rear view, caught up with them and 
broke the ice by the usual salutation: 

“ Out of work?” 

To which the usual reply: “ Yes.” 

Then followed other inquiries, as 

“ Been on the road long?” ‘“ Where do 
you come from to-day?” and the like, 


through which assurance was made 
doubly sure, and the foundation laid, as 
our legal friends say, for the somewhat 
delicate question, ‘“ Do you want to earn 
a quarter to-day?” “Yes? Well come 
up and have your picture taken for me. 
Both instantly and cheerfully consented. 
And it was not long before a white “ ho- 
bo ” and a youthful “ shine ” were added 
to my slowly increasing gallery. 

After the sun had done his work upot 
the outward man I applied myself, after 


_my customary fashion, to secure a vision 
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of their inward make-up. This was soon 
over so far as the ” shine” was con- 
cerned, for he was neither very learned 
in the ways of his calling nor very com- 
municative. It was otherwise with “ Con- 
necticut Fatty.” And the back passage- 
way leading out of the protographer’s 
room, if it had had ears, would have be- 
come the depository of some very curious 
facts—things that are so and that are 
not so, | dare say—for the conversation 
lasted not far from four hours. 

At its close, having heard much of the 














“Roving Bill” 


traveling facilities and rapid flights of the 
genus jumper Tramp, I placed in the 
hands of “ Connecticut Fatty ” six postal 
cards, directed to me, which he faithfully 
promised to drop in the mail, with suita- 
ble memoranda, from time to time, on his 
way toward the far West. 

In a few days one of these came back, 
much soiled and marked with spots sus- 
piciously suggestive of housekeeping 
without napkins. It now lies before me 
and reads thus: 


DIARY OF A TRAMP 


2%6t 


“ JewiT Citty, Con., May 18, 1893. 

“Kino Sir: I received this Postal Card 
from a gentleman of leisure I met on my 
Route; he said you was seeking information 
from the fraternity of Haut Beaus. I suppose 
you are writing some Book. Now if you want 
any points on this kind of a life I can give 
them to you. I went into the U. S. Army 
in 1863 when but 16 years old; served all 
through, have been on the Road ever since 
Discharged ; been across the Pond to all Euro- 
pean Ports to Calcutta and Bombay; in all 
Australian Ports, California. Just come from 
the South, was in Florida; West Indies and 
Mexico all this winter. 

“You can write to me at Providence, Rhode 
Island. Gen. D(elivery.) 

L“ Signed] WILLIAM — —-. 


I preserve, and shall preserve, as near 
as may be, his spelling and capitalization, 
because | wish to let him make his own 
impression with as little editing as possi- 
ble. His name is withheld. We shall 
call him “ Roving Bill ”’—of which the 
first part at least can be vouched for as 
being his favorite road name. And in 
signing it he generally prefixes the for- 
mula, “ Yours Fratulently.” 

, My friend of the photographic gallery 
and the long colloquy had given a name 
very different from the one which this 
missive bore. Also he had professed to 
be headed West, while this was from a 
point east of Hartford. What did it all 
mean? I suspected a trick. Was it mere 
mystification for the pure fun of the 
thing? Or had the fellow thought it 
over and concluded that he had found a 
literary chap with whom a stroke of busi- 
ness could be successfully done? How 
was I to find out? I feel very proud of 
the scheme which, after long and painful 
weighing of pros and cons, I contrived to 
evolve from my inner consciousness. 

I inclosed a copy of the photograph of 
“Connecticut Fatty” to the Providence 
postmaster, explaining my difficulty, 
stating that within twenty-four hours I 
should send a registered letter to “ Rov- 
ing Bill,” and requesting the postmaster 
to direct his registry clerk to compare 
the person who should apply for it with 
the picture, of course, without letting the 
applicant become aware of the inspection, 
and detail the result to me. 

In due time the obliging official in- 
formed me that the letter had been called 
for, that the person was obviously not 
identical with the original of the portrait, 
and that before receiving the letter he 
had shown papers which convinced them 


” 
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that he had given me his true name, that 
he was a pensioned soldier, &c. 

This reply gave me a pang, for I had 
written very rudely to my wandering 
friend, on the supposition that he had 
been trying to deceive me, and now 
feared that a coldness would have been 
thrown over his spirits which would 
check all further disposition to episto- 
latory correspondence. But in this I reck- 
oned very decidedly without my host, for 
I am now in possession of a parcel of let- 














Connecticut Fatty’s Shine 


ters from his hand more than six inches 
through by actual measurement. They 
vary in length from a brief message on a 
postal card to fifty-one pages of closely 
written commercial notepaper. 

Their author has revealed to me with 
excusable pride that he was once the cor- 
respondent of a rural weekly newspaper. 
And I cannot help reflecting with some- 
thing like bitterness upon the blindness 
of fate which has diverted from fields of 
journalistic activity one capable of turn- 
ing out such unlimited supply of “ copy.” 

My first letter, which was from Provi- 
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dence, had, as was to be expected, a busi- 
ness end. But I immediately replied that 
there was absolutely no money in the af- 
fair, and that the only compensation to be 
hoped for was the satisfaction and dis- 
tinction which might result from possible 
mention of the writer and use of his facts 
in anything I might chance to print con- 
cerning tramp life. In a following let- 
ter he returned to the charge. Where- 
upon I appealed thus to him: 


“Tf it were to become known—and it would 


Connecticut Fatty : 
“ There’s just two kinds of people in the world 
that’s really happy—the millionaire and the bum” 


—that I had been paying vou in any way what- 
soever there would not be lacking persons 
suspicious and ill-natured enough to. say, 
‘There! One more greenhorn taken in by a 
tramp! Spinning yarns to order for pay! 
The old story!’ And you could. not afford to 
expose yourself to this, any more than I.” 


This had the desired: effect. And I 
am able to say that from that day to this 
not a hint has fallen frorn him in regard 
to compensation. And he-has had neither 
pay nor reward. From time to ‘time 


blocks of paper have been sent, of which 
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Water Works Men, West Hartford, Conn. 
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every scrap has come back; and postal 
cards and stamped envelopes have been 
furnished—always addressed, however; 
and they, too, have come back. And 
once ten cents’ worth of tobacco was sent, 
which arrived after he had passed. 
through the place addressed, and. since,: 
following his invariable custom, he had 
directed the postmaster to forward his 
entire mail, the poor fellow had fourteen 
cents postage to pay on that. As an off- 
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sonal friend. I wrote to all three and 
from the first learned that Bill had been 
a brave and faithful soldier during the 
Civil War, had been wounded three 
times, and was drawing a deserved pen- 
sion. From the second it appeared that 
Bill had. been taken from the road into 
the writer’s factory, had been pro- 
moted to the charge of a room, and had 
at last taken to drinking and disappeared. 
From the friend I learned that Bill was 











Sample ‘ Water Works”? Bums.—‘‘ A week’s work 
won’t kill you” 


set to which I sent him at Christmastide 
a modest pipe, which I hope he is using 
now and will never pawn. 

Whatever, therefore, may be said of 
the letters it cannot be alleged that they 
belong to that mercenary, or commer- 
cial, order of literature, which we are 
given to understand is driving out the 
old-fashioned ideals. “ Roving Bill,” at 
least, is in literature for the love of it. 

Before quoting, it is proper that I 
should record one fact. In his first letter 
he gave the name and address of his cap- 
tain, of a former employer and of a per- 


Sample “ Water Works” Bums.— Work didn’t 
suit” 


of a respectable family ; had been a wan- 
derer from his sixteenth year, and that 
his stories of travel were entirely cred- 
ible. 

Learning that one of his wounds was 
in the head, I further inquired whether 
any symptoms of brain disturbance had 
ever showed themselves, but was an- 
swered, from his captain, by an emphatic 
negative. 

I take pains to make these things clear 
in advance, not because anything has 
been related by “ Roving Bill” that is in 
the-least improbable. On the contrary, 
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I have knowledge of more extraordinary 
doings and happenings from other 
tramps. But this is a sketch of expe- 
riences and feelings during a tolerably 
long itinerary, which possesses the advan- 
tage of being in the tramp’s own words, 
written at the moment, on the spot ; and it 
is important that its author’s genuineness 
should be well established. 

He shall speak for himself and I shall 
simply claim the privilege of weaving 
into his story from time to time what 
may occur to me from my own observa 
tions in confirmation or correction. 

“T think,” he remarks in his first for- 
mal letter, dated Boston, May 26, 1893, 

“T think I can say without doubt that I have 
tramped and Roamed about more in my life 
than any man of my age in America, went 
through all the Vissisitudes and Hardships it 


is Posible for a Human to-stand and live. At 
the same time I am Hale and Harty.” 


Hale and hearty after thirty-eight 
years of hardship and vicissitude! This 
is one of the mysteries of vagabond life. 
Go into the police station of a nasty night 
and you will see these people come in 
dripping and soaked. They pull off their 
shoes and jackets, lie down on oak plank 
or cement floor, and in a little while are 
sleeping as soundly and quietly as you 
contrive to do on your wire mattress. 
You may hear snoring, but rarely cough- 
ing. And they all but invariably admit 
that their health is good. This in spite of 
alcohol, in spite of licentiousness, in spite 
of scant clothing, in spite of seeming pre- 
cariousness of living. The grip winter, 
about 1100 out of 1350 of them ques- 
tioned by me admitted that their health 
was good, at the same time that three- 
fifths of them also admitted that they 
were intemperate, and divulged places of 
lodging ranging all the way from camp- 
ing-out, barns and box-cars to shanties, 
boarding houses and hotels. 

How explain it? Do all but the most 
tobust die off? I doubt that. Can the 
explanation possibly be in this—that their 
life, as compared with the average, is free 
from worry and responsibility? “ There 
are just two kinds of people in the world 
that are really happy,” said one of them 
to me—it was “ Connecticut Fatty ”— 
“the millionaire and the bum.” “The only 
time I ever feel worried,” he added, “ is 
when I am going into a bad city.” He 
meant a city whose police officials are 


- ity, which means health. 
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rude and inconsiderate in dealing with 
wanderers. This man attached prime 
importance to keeping the digestive or- 
gans in good working order, always car- 
rying medicine with him for that pur- 
pose, and one of his most earnest objec- 
tions to the Southern country was based 
upon the alleged indigestibleness of the 
meat and bread of that locality. “ They 
give you nothing,” he said with scorn, 
“but pork so fat it fairly shakes, and that 
coarse yellow bread,’ meaning corn 
‘yread, I suppose. From this criticism it 
is evident that he had not wholly mas- 
tered what may be a further element in 
the health of the vagrant—moderated de- 
sires. 

It does, however, seem to be a serious 
fact that the parasite life, of which this 
is only oné phase, is conducive to longev- 
Life seems to 
be protracted beyond the average in our 
almshouses, and Paris pauperism shows 
similar phenomena. The curious will be 
interested in consulting the Hartford re- 
port on outdoor alms on this point. 

But we must not be led away by our 
meditations. And, returning to “ Rov- 
ing Bill,” we are called upon to note his 
protest : 


“Now I want you to distinctly understand 
me. I am not a Bum. I would rather be 
kicked than go up to a House and ask for 
something to eat. I have went hungry a many 
a time almost starved before I would ask. I 
often wished I was more of a Bum when I 
was good and hungry, but I am constituted 
of to much Pride and Manhood.” 


How, then, has he been in the habit of 
supporting himself? 


“T traveld all through the South and the 
West Indies and Mexico last summer, fall 
and winter fixing clocks and _ sewing 
M(achines). I have taken up Mush Faking 
or Umbrella mending since I left N. York and 
am traveling on that now. I go pretty hungry 
at times in this country, as there is to many 
of a kind.” 


And so he announces that he is “ going 
up into N. Hampshire, Vermont, an1 
Maine,” “and then,” he says, “I will 
strike West to the World’s Fair.” 


“To the World’s Fair!” You remem- 
ber the Columbus naval féte in New 
York City, of course. One morning 
early I found an extremely seedy and 
rather unusually aged wanderer serenely 
washing off the patrol harness at the 
Hartford police station in courteous ac- 
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knowledgment of his indebtedness to the 
city for a night’s lodging. He had come 
from Meriden the day before, he said. 
And thereupon I remarked: “I suppose 
you took in the naval parade there?” 
“* Of course I did,” he replied, with a tone 
of gentle impatience at the superfluous- 
ness of the inquiry. “ Why, you won’t 
see such a thing as that again in the 
course of your whole life.” 

That was quite true and I felt it deeply, 


A Common “ Shovel’? Bum 


for I had not been able to go myself, and 
realized that my chance was now gone. 
He, however, had contrived to go, hav- 
ing given up a job to that end, and 
seemed in no wise downcast, albeit not 
particularly gay—even tho he was re- 


turning afoot. For he had become in- 
toxicated and then, as he said, his com- 
panion, with whom the journey from 
Boston to New York had been made, 
had, in company with others, robbed him 
of all his money, and left him to shift as 
he might. This, by the way, is a com- 
mon incident among these wretched folk. 


The “ butty,” or “ buddy,” is by no means 
the ideal friend. 

As for the Chicago trip. It was com- 
mon at the time among philanthropists 
and others to speak of the great multi- 
tude of men attracted to the Western me- 
tropolis by the temporary work afforded 
by the colossal constructions of the fair 
and their equipment; and there is much 
in that. But there is also much, if not 
more, in that insatiable curiosity which 
impels the average tramp, as far as my 
observation goes, to flit about in search of 
every novelty, be it spectacular or in- 
dustrial. Knowledge of a new piece of 
public work spreads among them with 
incredible rapidity, and they flock toward 
it from every quarter—partly, it is true, 
because such work is as easily, laid down 
as taken up, and fixity in work is as little 
agreeable, to say the least, as fixity in any 
other condition of existence.. But partly, 
also, I am persuaded, because they mere- 
ly want to nose it over and feel of it, see 
whether they like it or not. Generally 
they do not like it. I have conversed 
with a considerable number of the’ men 
lately employed on the West Hartford 
water works reservoir, and with but one 
exception, as far as I now recollect, they 
criticised the food, the lodging and the 
character of the work. Several I met 
had run in on Saturday night and got 
two or three meals on a promise to begin 
on Monday, and had then retired. They 
had comeaconsiderable distance merely to 
inspect, and the discovery that they were 
able to “beat” the contractor out of a 
square meal or so had evidently added 
zest to the enjoyment of refusing the 
work on the ground that “ it didn’t suit.” 
One of the hands had heard of the job in 
Australia, so a fellow laborer told me, 
and had come all the way from thence to 
make trial of it. They rarely stayed long- 
er than a week. 

Lowell is our friend’s next writing- 
place. “I did not fare well on Sunday,” 
he says. 

“T had one five cent loaf of Bread and 5 
cts. worth of Bolona, all I had yesterday and 


it is 11 A.M. and no Breakfast yet. Slept in 
Box Car last night.” 


I had written for his photograph; so 
he says: 


“T will try and get you a photograph just 
as soon as I Can raise the Stuff. I go from 
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here to Nashua and Manchester, N. H. Can 
write to either. Will write a letter in a few 
days. 
Rovine Bit.” 
This was a postal card. Quick upon 
its heels came the promised letter—thir- 
ty-two pages long, closely written. I had 
asked concerning his method of locomo- 
tion during his recent travels. He an- 
swer's : 


“ Respectfully, 


“My Present Business will not allow of me 
going by Rail. If I went so I would) not get 
Mush-Faking or Umbrella mending to do. I 
have walked ever since I left N. Y. City. 
Came by the way of Bridgeport, New Haven, 
Hartford and all intermediate towns and then 
to Willimantic, Jewett City. I have asked no 
one for any alms since leaving New York. 
Have made enough to live by going hungry at 


The Yale 


LTHO the splendid pageantry of 
Yale’s splendid four days’ celebra- 
tion overshadowed at the time all 

other features of the féte, the occasion 
was signalized by less obtrusive but per- 
haps more permanent memorials. As a 
prominent professor stated it, “ We wish 
to show that Yale University is a seat of 
learning, and not merely a seaside re- 
sort.” For some years past it had been 
planned to present in some impressive 
manner the kind of scholarship and orig- 
inal research that the active teachiig 


force of the university was engaged in,” 
It was finally : 
decided that those men who happened to — 


outside of the classroom. 


be pursuing some definite line of inde- 


pendent study should endeavor. to. pro-- 
duce definite results of it in printed form, 


the whole series to appear at the moment 
of the great celebration, . These. books 
were not meant to be a mere parade of 
pedantry, nor were they made to order 
for the occasion, like the decorations that 
adorned the public buildings; they are 
works representing years of thought and 
painstaking research, the only bond be- 
tween them being their simultaneous ap- 
pearai.ce. Messrs. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, of New York, are the publishers of 
all the books. 

First in order comes “ The Education 
of the American Citizen,” by President 
Hadley. This is a collection of papers 
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tines. I have slept most of the time in the 
Haut Beaus’ ‘ Sweet Home,’ the friendly Box 
Car; and nights that are too cold for the Box 
Car I look along the R. R. for a secluded 
nook and build a fire out of R. R. ties and 
sleep as comfortable as I would in a king’s 
palace; and when it rains I find a box Car or 
some Barn. The day before I arrived at Jew- 
ett City I stoped one day and two nights in a 
Barn; it rained all the time. 

“You wanted to know if I ever Rode trains. 
I have rode on the Baggage Car, just in rear 
of the Engine and on the Engine under the 
Head Light, in Box Cars and between Cars, 
but never under Cars, as that way of getting 
along always looked to dangerous for me and 
I preferred to walk; but still there is many a 
one rides the trucks and rods. I-have seen 
them on.” 


How they ride will appear in my next. 
Hartrorp, Coxn, 


Bicentennial Publications 


directly bearing on political necessities, — 
political methods, and political ideals. It 
shows very clearly that combination of 
practical good sense and lofty moral. sen- 
timent so characteristic of its author. 
Professor Sumner’s book, “ Societolo- 
gy,” will appear in December. This is a 
text-book, the result of many years of 
special study and teaching to large un- 
dergraduate classes. It is a treatise on 
the science of society from the anthropo- 
logical point of view and will unques- 
tionably be an important contribution to 
the subject. “ Two Centuries’ growth of 
American Law, 1701-1901,” has been 
prepared by members of the Law Facul- 
ty of the University. This is a sketch 
of the historical development of the main 
branches of American law, and as each 
section is written by a specialist, the book 
may be taken as a partial indication 
of the collective scholarship and 
ability of Yale’s instructors in jurispru- 
dence. The next volume is one of the 
most important, if not the most impor- 
tant, of them all. It is called ‘“ The Con- 
federate States of America, 1861-1865; 
a Financial and Industrial History of the 
South During the Civil War.” This 
work, by Professor John C. Schwab, of 
the Department of Political Economy, 
has thus far received more favorable no- 
tice than any other issue in the Bicen- 
tennial Series. The financial and indus- 
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trial history of the South during the 
great struggle has never before been 
written, and for the last ten years Pro- 
fessor Schwab has made this subject his 
special study, searching through every 


PRESIDENT WASHINGTON 


Painted in 1793 by Trumbull 


contemporary document that could possi- 
bly be found. He has shown all the 
schemes and methods tried by the Con- 
federate Government to keep their ship 
of state afloat. It is a clear, exhaustive 
analysis, and has immediately been ac- 
cepted as a standard authority among the 
experts of finance. 

Professor E. G. Bourne, of the De- 
partment of History, has published a vol- 
ume of “ Essays in Historical Criticism.” 
The place of honor in this work is given 
to “ The Legend of Marcus Whitman,” 
and with relentless accuracy Professor 
Bourne has disentangled this intricate 
subject, thereby obtaining at once the 
gratitude of scholars and the hatred of 
certain persons whose interest in the sub- 
ject exceeded their knowledge of it. Oth- 
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er papers treat of the authorship of the 
Federalist, “ Prince Henry, the Navi- 
gator,” “ The Demarcation Line of Pope 
Alexander VI,” and other important his- 
torical themes. “India, Old and New,” 
is the comprehensive title of a volume by 
Professor Edward W. Hopkins, the head 
of the Department of Sanskrit and Com- 
parative Philology. This is a collection 
of ten essays and addresses, some of 
them gathered from the author’s per- 
sonal experiences in India during the 
ycar 1896-97. It will appear in Decem- 
ber. Professor Hopkins has also con- 
tributed a volume on “ The Great Epic 
of India; Its Character and Origin.” 











THOMAS JEFFERSON 


From the “ Declaration of Independence,” by 
Trumbull 


This is a thorough analysis of the great 
Hindu epic, the Mahabharata, work 
which has long awaited complete and 
scholarly handling. The book has al- 
ready been reviewed in England, with 
the highest terms of praise. “ Plutarch’s 
Themistocles and Aristides ” is the title 
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of a beautifully printed. volume, and 
comes from the well-known pen of. Pro- 
fessor Bernadotte Perrin, Lampson Pro- 
fessor of Greek. This is a new transla- 
tion from the original, in a peculiarly ele- 
gant English style; it contains a most 
valuable and charming literary introduc- 
tion and a body of useful notes. It is 
to be hoped that this translation may 
some day appear separately in a cheap 
form, and it would be a good idea also to 
issue these scholarly notes with an edi- 
tion of the Greek text. Professor Per- 
rin is one of the most human teachers of 
Greek that ever inspired college stu- 
dents; and the same qualities of broad 
sympathy and literary appreciation that 
have made him so powerful an addition 
to Yale’s teaching force are abundantly 
illustrated in this delightful volume. 
“The Elements of Experimental Pho- 
netics” comes from the Philosophical 
Department, and is contributed by Pro- 
fessor E. W. Scripture, whose spe- 
cialty is experimental psychology. This 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


By Trumbull 


i work to be _ entitled 
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JOHN ADAMS 


Painted in 1792, when Vice-President, by Trumbull 


will appear some time in November. The 
members of the Biblical and Semitic 
Faculty have combined forces, and issued 
a volume on “ Historical and Critical 
Contributions to Biblical Science.” The 


| aim of these papers is to present the lat- 


est results of Biblical research in pop- 
ular form, so that they may be read in- 
telligently by all lovers of the Bible. 
Professor Cook’s book on “ Biblical Quo- 
tations in Old English Prose Writers,” 
which was published some years ago, is 
now included in the Bicentennial Se- 
ries. A particularly important work, 


| and one that is eagerly welcomed by 


scholars, is Professor Lounsbury’s vol- 


|} ume, called “ Shakespeare as a Dramatic 


Artist.” It is the first of a set, the whole 
“ Shakespearean 
Wars.” In this preliminary volume Pro- 


fessor Lounsbury discusses the various 


| opinions that have been held by critics 


concerning the great dramatist, from 
1660 to the present time. The question 


| of “classical rules ” and the attitude of 


English playwrights toward them is also 
treated at length in this author’s viva- 
cious and forceful style. 

Philological work is represented by 
Professor Morris, in Latin, with a book 
on “Principles and Methods in Syn- 
tax;” by Professor Oertel, in Linguis- 


- 
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tics, “ Lectures on the Study of Lan- 
guage ;” by Professor Goodell, in Greek, 
“ Chapters on Greek Metric;” by Pro- 
fessor Lang, in Romance Philology, 
“ The Gallego-Castilian Court Lyrics of 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries.” 

From the men of science we have Pro- 
fessor Hastings’s work on “ Light.” 
- This is a study of the phenomena of op- 
tics, with a particularly full treatment of 
Atmospheric Optics. “ Contributions to 
Mineralogy and Petrography”’ is the title 
of a volume written jointly by Professors 
Penfield and Pirsson, of the Sheffield 
Scientific School. Professor Gibbs, one 
of the greatest authorities in the world 
on Mathematical Physics, and one of the 
most illustrious names on Yale’s.long roll 
of mathematical geniuses, has written a 
book on’ “ Elementary Principles in Sta- 
tistical Mechanics,” which will appear 
this month. Dr. E. B. Wilson, the 
youngest of all the authors in the series, 
and a most promising scholar in mathe- 
matics, supplies a volume on “ Vector 
Analysis.” Professor H. L. Wells has 
edited in two volumes “ Studies from the 
Chemical Laboratory of the Sheffield 
Scientific School.” The Dean of the 


School, and a scholar of international 
reputation, Professor Chittenden, con- 
tributes “ Studies in Physiological Chem- 
istry,” a field where he has no equal in 
America. ‘‘ Studies in Evolution ”’ is the 
title of a large volume by Professor C. E, 
Beecher, and Professor Gooch has edited 
in two volumes “ Research Papers from 
the Kent Chemical Laboratory,” contain- 
ing 108 separate papers, illustrating the 
work of this laboratory for the past 
twelve years. The following two books 
are not yet in press, but are to be in- 
cluded in the series: “ The Mechanics of 
Engineering,” by Professor DuBois, and 
a work that. will be of great interest to 
classical students, “‘ Life in Greece in the 
Homeric Age,” by the well-known au- 
thority on Homer, Professor Seymour, 
Altho not a formal part of the Bicenten- 
nial publications, mention should be 
made of Professor Weir’s new book on 
the life and work of the- painter, Trum- 
bull, whose pictures adorn the Yale Art 
School. 

It will be seen from the above list how 
impressive in quantity, excellent in quali- 
ty and rich in variety are the Yale Bicen- 
tennial books. 


Mayor Low’s Opportunity © 
By Walter L. Hawley 


[As President of the Association of City Hall Reporters and as close friend of many of the city officials Mr, 
Hawley has had excellent means of finding out the facts upon which this article is based.— Epiror.] 


HE Hon. Seth Low, when he enters 
upon the discharge of his duties 
as Mayor of New York City, will 

be face to face with the most important 
and magnificent opportunity for valuable 
public service that has ever confronted 
the chief executive of an American city. 
During the two years of his term he may, 
if he will, render a public service that 
will in time be of inestimable value to the 
people of every municipality in the 
United States. Students of municipal 
government and writers upon the subject 
have for some years contended for busi- 
ness methods in the management of the 
affairs of cities. Their favorite illustra- 
tion is to compare the business of a city 
to that of a great private corporation, 
and from that basis argue that business 


methods should prevail. Business. meth- 
ods do not prevail in the government of 
any city in this country. 

New York has for some years been on 
the high road to paternalism and _bank- 
ruptcy. The business methods of its 
government would wreck the Steel Trust 
in six months. The city receives less 
labor, less material and less permanent 
value for the money it spends than any 
other municipality in the world. For 
nine months of.the year the city borrows 
money from dav to day for current ex- 
perses, paying $700,000 annually in in- 
terest charges. Then for three months 
it crowds the:strong boxes of threescore 
banks of deposit. _ This condition should 
be more than reversed. The city would 
be able to loan money at interest eleven 
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months of the twelve if it collected taxes 
at the beginning instead of the end of 
the year. 

The great opportunity of Mayor Low, 
however, lies chiefly in another field. 
Under the amended charter he can re- 
strain reckless expenditure for inefficient 
and unnecessary service. He has been 
dected under political conditions that 
leave him free to act along that line, and 
he must bear full responsibility for suc- 
cess or failure. During the past four 
years Tammany has packed every de- 
partment of the city government with 
yseless office holders and employees. 
There are 44,000 persons in the service 
if the city on the payroll, aggregating 
$50,000,000 a year. Ten thousand of 
hese employees might be dismissed in a 
iday with benefit to the public service, pro- 
vided those remaining were compelled to 
render faithful and efficient labor for the 
pay they receive. The saving in the 
salary account might be $10,000,000 a 
vear. Mayor Low and his Board of Es- 


timate will have full power to amend the 
budget of 1902 at any time from January 
1to May 1, so reforms may begin the 


day he is inaugurated. 

There are now employed in the vari- 
ous city departments more than 100 pri- 
vate secretaries to commissioners and 
deputy commissioners. They are all ex- 
empt from civil service regulations and 
their pay ranges from $1,800 to $5,000 a 
year. A score of stenographers and 
typewriter operators of fair ability could 
perform all the work for the city now 
performed by more than five score sec- 
tetaries. ‘The average city commission- 
er, if able to write or dictate a letter in 
good English, does’ not need a private 
secretary at $5,000 a year. There are 
now employed several hundred confi- 
dential clerks and messengers at high 
salaries who have so little to do that their 
presence is rarely required at the offices 
where they draw their salaries. Mayor 
Low might single out the Dock Depart- 
ment as a sample of the reckless way in 
which public money is wasted. There 
he will find a private secretary and a staff 
of confidential clerks and messengers to 
each commissioner, in addition to a large 
general clerical staff. An examination 
of the books, letter files and letter copy- 
books for a period of three months might 
disclose positive evidence of the trifling 
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amount of public work performed by 
some twoscore high salaried employees. 
The reform Mayor may send his Com- 
missioners of Accounts into every de- 
partment of the city government, where 
by a little caution and careful detective 
work they would be able to check off the 
hundreds of employees who are on duty 
only on pay day. They should be able to 
find the record of high-priced clerks and 
secretaries who for three months at a 
time do not enter the buildings where 
they are supposed to be employed. lf 
Mayor Low leaves to his subordinates 
the discovery of all these abuses the lat- 
ter may encounter pressure too strong 
for political nature to resist. back of 
every man in a sinecure there is some 
powerful political or social influence. 
Under Tammany, heads of departments 
who sometimes try to get public work 
done find they cannot control their sub- 
ordinates because each one has a “ back- 
er.” In the matter of public service and 
labor the city of New York does not re- 
ceive twenty-five cents on the dollar ex- 
pended. There are on the payroll hun- 
dreds of men as laborers at $2 and $2.50 
a day and mechanics at $3 to $4.50 per 
day who, for the service they render the 
city, could not obtain thirty cents a day in 
private employment. A timeand salaryac- 
count kept recently on a small repair job 
in a city building disclosed that the cost 
of the work in the wages of the men em- 
ployed was $33. An outside man would 
have done the same work by contract for 
$5. The custodians of the public build- 
ings often excuse the disgraceful condi- 
tion of those structures with the state- 
ment that they cannot make the men un- 
der them work because “ every man has 
a leader back of him.” The man in city 
employment to-day who tries to render 
honest and efficient service for the pay he 
receives is laughed at for a fool by his 
associates. 
Civil Service regulations are supposed 
to govern the appointment of more than 


‘ninety-five per cent. of city employees. 


Tammany office holders use the civil 
service as a buffer to protect themselves 
from persistent office seekers. The regu- 
lations can usually be “regulated” to 
help the “right” man get a_ place. 
Mayor Low need not expect to abolish 
sinecures by appointing good men as 
heads of departments and trusting to 
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them and the civil service. Mayor 
Strong appointed some good commis- 
sioners, but during his administration 
the number of city employees was in- 
creased from 19,000 to 28,000. Tam- 
many has ever since been profiting by 
and improving upon that example. 

Mayor Low. will have the power to 
abolish every useless place and compel 
the remaining employees to render fair 
service. The idea that city employment 
is a political or personal reward has in 
recent years developed into conviction in 
the minds of thousands of men in New 
York. The scale of salaries and wages 
in the public service in New York is 
from twenty to seventy-five per cent. 
higher than in any other city in the 
world, and the standard of service ren- 
dered in return is unquestionably the 
lowest. The present head of one of the 
most important departments of the city 
has often said that among the 500 em- 
ployees under him there were 100 who 
were not worth five cents a week each, 
and yet he could not remove one of them. 

New York has suffered severely from 
a manufactured public sentiment that 
has been rapidly paving the way to 
paternalism in government. Politicians 
of both parties have trembled at the men- 
tion of that mythical bugaboo called the 
labor vote. There has been a scramble 
at Albany and in the City Hall to see 
which party could do most for “ labor.” 
For ten years several score professional 
agitators have prospered by the business 
of waving aloft a great “raw head and 
bloody bones” labeled “labor vote.” 
The fact that no such thing exists has 
not saved the money of the taxpayers. 
The city has been robbed of millions of 
dollars to make planks in political plat- 
forms. New York is now paying for 
every school house or other structure it 
builds—in fact, for nearly everything it 
builds or buys—from ten to fifty per cent. 
more than a private corporation or in- 
dividual would have to pay for the same 
work or material. The fact that the 
Court of Appeals has declared the worst 
of the so-called Labor laws unconstitu- 
tional has had little effect toward check- 
ing the drain on the city treasury. , 

If city government is a business to be 
conducted on business principles then 
every municipality should be able to buy 
labor, land and goods in the open market 
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at the lowest price. Any other prin- 
ciple is absolutely incompatible with 
business methods of government. A 
great city like New York should buy the 
best of everything, but it ought to be able 
to obtain full value for the money it 
spends. To-day the city does not re- 
ceive honest value for any expenditure, 
A system of buying from favored firms 
and agents has been growing for years, 
The spirit of the laws providing for com- 
petitive bidding is evaded every day. 
Testimony before the Mazet Committee 
disclosed the fact that the specifications 
of the Beard of Education for certain 
fire proof material for school houses 
were identical with a circular advertise- 
ment of a company in which a son oi 
Richard Croker was interested. 

Mayor Low may be handicapped by 
ill-advised laws, but if he is vigilant and 
energetic he can quickly check the vast 
system of favoritism and excessive pay- 
ments that has grown up during the past 
four years. He can easily and quickly 
check the system of condemnation pro- 
ceedings under which the city pays from 
ten to twenty per cent. more for all the 
real estate it acquires than it would have 
to pay by direct purchase. He can stop 
at once the system of extensions of time 
and other favoritism to certain contract- 
ors, by which nearly all public work is 
delayed and the cost of it increased. 

If Mayor Low can induce the Board 
of Aldermen, that is to serve the city 
with him, to pass a practical license ordi- 
nance that can be enforced he will 
thereby add $1,000,000 a year or more to 
the revenues of the city, and at the same 
time abolish a dangerous and _ vicious 
system of political patronage and perse- 
cution. The license ordinance now in 
force does not provide punishment by 
fine or imprisonment for violations or 
failure to take out a license where one 
is required. A penalty to be recovered 
at civil action by the Corporation Attor- 
ney is the only punishment, but every 
stand within a stoop line or under the 
stairs of the elevated railroad must have 
a permit from the Municipal Assembly. 
The result is that the Councilmen and 
Aldermen make these permits political 
patronage, and once they are granted 
few holders of them pay the additional 
license fee required. The receipts of 
the former City of New York for li 
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censes for stands within stoop lines were 
neatly $350,000 in 1897.. In 1900 the 
receipts from the same source for the 
Greater New York, license fee the same, 
were $3,600. The city should receive in 
license fees considerably more than 
$1,000,000 a year, where it now receives 
less than $100,000. . 
Unhampered by political affiliations or 
ante-election promises, Mayor Low will 
have ample power and full opportunity 
to demonstrate that the business of a 
great city can be conducted on business 
principles. He should be able to save 
to the treasury more than $10,000,000 a 
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year of useless expenditure, and to en- 
force the simple proposition that for 
every cent expended the municipality 
should receive full value. He should be 
able to check the steadily growing and 
dangerous tendency of the public to rob 
a city because it is rich. If he can es- 
tablish in all branches of the city govern- 
ment the same rules of honesty and the 
same methods of business that prevail 
in private employment, he will have ren- 
dered his country a service the ultimate 
value of which cannot be estimated. No 
man ever had a better opportunity to ren- 
der such a service. 


the Officers of the Navy 


By Park Benjamin 


HE revival of the so-called Samp- 
son-Schley controversy, culminat- 
ing in the Court of Inquiry, now 

considering its decision, was caused by 
the appearance last summer of the third 
volume of Mr. Edgar S. Maclay’s “ His- 
tory of the Navy,” wherein Rear-Ad- 
miral Schley was denounced for coward- 
ie and prevarication. The reason 
why this attack was regarded of impor- 
tance was that Mr. Maclay gave “ com- 
manding officers ” of the navy as author- 
ity for his aspersions. This he stated 
in his preface in the following words: 

“As a further safeguard nearly every 
commanding officer concerned has read 
and corrected proof sheets dealing with 
actions in which each figured.” 

Inasmuch as the names of the com- 
manding officers serving with Rear-Ad- 
miral Schley in the various actions were 
teadily ascertainable, Mr. Maclay’s al- 
legation amounted ‘not only to a direct 
designation of persons, but of persons 
whose distinguished position and known 
public records gave to the charges a 
weight which they could equally have 
derived from no other source. 

The evidence taken before the Court 
of Inquiry does not deal with Mr. Mac- 
lay’s accusations, nor was any officer 
questioned concerning them. This, de- 
spite the fact that several of the com- 
manding officers implicated by Mr. Mac- 
lay appeared as witnesses. In conse- 


quence, there has been much public crit- 
icism of the officers of the navy for 
omission to repeat these charges 
when under oath, for descending to cal- 
umny and slander, and for entering 


into a substantial conspiracy to crush a 


brother officer. Hence, “dry rot” and 
“a distinctly lowered morale,” in the na- 
val personnel has been argued, and a 
Congressional investigation aiming at 
“drastic reforms” has been advocated. 

My present purpose is to show that 
for such contentions there is-not now, 
and never has been, any foundation 
whatever; that the officers of the navy 
have not resorted to slander or calumny, 
or conspired against any one, either 
through Mr. Maclay or anybody else; 
that specifically the “commanding of- 
ficers,” and Rear-Admiral Sampson in 
particular, never directly or indirectly 
gave Mr. Maclay any justification for his 
charges, and that the whole present trou- 
ble, so far as it has been occasioned by 
Mr. Maclay’s book, rests on nothing but 
an innocent blunder, pure and simple, 
made in the use of the English language 
by Mr. Maclay himself. 

I proceed to tell how this has been 
demonstrated. The accepted meaning 
of Mr. Maclay’s statement is that nearly 
all the commanding officers concerned 
in any action in which each figured read 
and corrected his proof sheets. This 
would implicate most of the captains 
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present at the Battle of Santiago, or 
with Schley in his earlier operations. 
Yet no one who knew these gentlemen 
could read their collected names without 
wholly disbelieving that they could so 
act. 

It was decided to investigate. Through 
personal letters and other means the di- 
rect denial of nearly every officer in- 
volved, including the great majority of 
those of high rank, has. now been ob- 
tained. Rear-Admiral Sampson had al- 
ready repudiated responsibility. He is 
now followed by Rear-Admirals Higgin- 
son, Cotton and Taylor, Captains Sigs- 
bee, Chadwick, McCalla, Jewell, Wise, 
Clark, Cook and Lyon, and Lieutenant- 
Commander Southerland. The asser- 
tion that nearly “ every commanding of- 
ficer concerned ” had read and corrected 
Maclay’s proof sheets has thus been ut- 
terly demolished. 

The question at once arises why Mr. 
Maclay should ever have cited such au- 
thority. No motive for deceptive in- 
tent on his part is discernible. He could 


gain nothing, and he risked the prejudice 
of the very men who could give his work 


the most powerful support. The pre- 
sumption is that he had no such intent. 
The alternative of error is at once sug- 
gested. 

Now what is the fact to which his 
statement refers? This is answered by 
his own pages. All through them are 
quotations from letters sent him by offi- 
cers, each identified by a foot note show- 
ing the source; as “ Captain Sigsbee to 
the author,” “ Admiral Sampson to the 
author,” and so on. There are twenty- 
seven such ascriptions. In seventeen in- 
stances the person quoted was a com- 
manding officer—in all of them he took 
part in the action described. Thus Cap- 
tain Sigsbee tells of the destruction of 
the “ Maine,” Naval Constructor Hobson 
relates the “ Merrimac” exploit, and so 
on—each writer confining himself to a 
particular incident in which hefigured. In 
no case do nearly all the officers co-acting 
in any one event unite in describing it. 
Add to this the fact that in every instance 
where.an officer has informed us that he 
did read and correct Maclay’s proof, he 
has expressly declared that he neither 
saw nor knew anything of any other 
proof sheets than those wherein his own 
doings were chronicled [the pages relat- 
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ing to Schley were never among these], 
and the problem at once unravels itself. 

Mr. Maclay obviously endeavored to 
state the nature of his first-hand sources 
of information—and this in accordance 
with what the pages of his book actually 
showed to be the fact. Unfortunately 
he missed his aim. He said: 

“Neatly every commanding officer con- 
cerned has read and corrected proof sheets 
dealing with actions in which each figured,” 
when what he meant to say was: 


“The proof sheets dealing with the several 
actions have been read and corrected in nearly 
every instance by a commanding officer who 
figured in the action described.” 

And what a world of trouble, what a 
host of recriminations, animosities, re- 
flections, slurs and accusations would 
have been saved, if only he had done so! 

The clearing up is not yet quite com- 
plete. Mr. Maclay specifically charged Ad- 
miral Schley with cowardice at the battle 
of Santiago. Excepting Admiral Phillip, 
now deceased, who is quoted once in the 
description of the engagement, Admiral 
Sampson appears to be the only person 
sending Maclay direct information on the 
subject, and he is quoted twice. In other 
connections he is quoted five times. 
In the heat of this controversy Admiral 
Sampson has been repeatedly charged 
with derogatory statements concerning 
Admiral Schley, and even with having 
directly inspired Mr. Maclay’s attack. 
Manifestly if there be any foundation 
for this it should appear of all places in 
such correspondence as Admiral. Samp- 
son had with Mr. Maclay while the 
work of the latter was in progress and 
the existence of such correspondence ap- 
pears to be proved by the apparent quo- 
tations therefrom above noted. 

At this point Colonel Robert M. 
Thompson, who has already appeared as 
Admiral Sampson’s stedfast friend and 
advocate, has lent his assistance, and 
at his request a thorough search has 
been made through all of Admiral Samp- 
son’s letter-books and papers. But one 
letter to Mr. Maclay has been found. It 
is printed below. The part in brackets 
only is quoted in Maclay’s book: 


“ Navy Yarp, Boston, MaAss., Dec. 14, 1900. 
“My Dear Sr: 

“T have received and read your proof, and 
find little to criticise. I assume that the ac 
operations of the American forces ip the West 
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Indies, which were coincident with some of the 
dispatches you have mentioned, and the move- 
ments of the Spaniards, will be set forth in 
the following chapters—the attack on Porto 
Rico, etc. . 

“One inaccuracy is your statement that 
Ward and Buck were promoted. I think they 
were recommended, but the recommendation 
was not acted upon. I am also inclined to 
think that you have an exaggerated impression 
of the speed and the mobility that Cervera’s 
fleet possessed. [It always seems perfectly 
natural to me that Cervera, after his long trip 
across the ocean, would have put into some 
port for coal, repairs and information before 
attempting any depredations;] andas soonas we 
knew where he was, it was simply a question of 
so disposing our ships as to insure meeting him 
with an equal force whichever way he might 
have proceeded. His fate was assured within 
a very few days after his arrival at Santiago. 
But he appreciated the unavoidable result of 
coming to this side with an inferior fleet, and 
put himself on record to that effect time and 
again, even before war was declared. How- 
ever, these are minor points. 

“Very truly yours, 
““W. T. SAMPson.” 


“Mr. Epncar S. Mactay, 


1224 Hancock 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A parallel scearch in Mr. Maclay’s pa- 
pers corroborates the fact that there is no 
other letter. The remaining five quota- 
tions in his book appear as isolated notes 
in the handwriting of Admiral Samp- 
son’s secretary on the margins of the 
proof sheets. The two quotations. con- 
tained in Maclay’s description of the bat- 
tle of Santiago were on proof sheets 
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among those which Admiral Sampson 
never saw, and which he refused to look 
at, because of his total disapproval of the 
extreme charges against Schley. The 
allegations against Admiral Sampson 
therefore stand contradicted. The accu- 
sations against Admiral Schley made by 
Mr. Maclay rest on:that author’s own 
personal opinion and not on the authority 
of the Commander-in-Chief of the Amer- 
ican fleet or that of any of his captains. 

This has nothing to do with the issues 
now before the Court of Inquiry. It does 
not relieve Mr. Maclay from blame for 
his unguarded expressions, altho it does 
exonerate him from apparent misrepre- 
sentation. It should end finally the 
charge of conspiracy. It certainly goes 
to show that the officers of the Navy are 
as they always have been, loyal, honest 
and truthful gentlemen, and not slander- 
ers or calumniators, as their enemies have 
sought to establish: that there is no im- 
pairment in their “ morale,” or degrada- 
tion of the high sense of honor which has 
always characterized them. 

A great deal of trouble has followed 
Mr. Maclay’s misuse of his mother- 
tongue, but perhaps it has not been with- 
out its value. We were very proud of 
our Navy. It was worth something to 
learn that, despite everything that has 
been said, our pride in it need have no 
fall. 


A Love Song 


(Seventeenth Century) 


By Duncan Campbell Scott 


T is not I alone 
But all the flowers that love thee; 
They hoard their hue and honey up, 
And strive to prove thee 
The fairest of their train; 
They try 
To vie with thy lip’s ruby stain, 
But fade and die. 


It is not I alone 
But all the stars that love thee; 
They gather in the early dark, 
And bend above thee 
With all their twinkling light; 
They try 
To mock thy glances in the night, 
But pale and die. 


It is not I alone 
But all the seas that love thee; 
They heap their ambergris and gold 
And strive to move thee; 
Or, rocking with their tides at rest, 
They try 
To counterfeit thy heaving breast, 
And ebb and die. 


It is not I alone 
But all the world that loves thee; 
It is because thou art so fair; 
And as behooves thee, 
Thou and the world are one in heart, 
And try 
Each to be other beauty’s counterpart, 
Nor fade, nor die. 
Orrawa, CANADA, 
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Books of the Year 


In this partial survey of the books of 
the year, THE INDEPENDENT does by no 
means purpose to mention all the works 
in every subject which are worthy of rec- 
ollection. To begin with, it will be ob- 
served that no place is given to scientific 
books, for the reason that it would be 
necessary to draw an impossible line be- 
tween strictly technical and non-technical 
works, or else to enter a field occupied by 
professedly scientific journals. So, too, 
in the subjects treated, it is probable that 
every one will remark the absence of 
some work which seems to him worthy 
of mention among the books of the year. 
Our effort has been to name no book un- 
worthy, we have not sought to include 
all the worthy ones. As it is, the lists 
are sufficiently long to show the great 
and in many ways admirable literary ac- 
tivity of the year. 


Novels 
Kim. By Rudyard Kipling. Dounleday, Page & 
Co. . 1.50. ° 


Tommie and Grizel. 
Scribner’s Sons. .50. 

Eleanor. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
Bros. $1.50. 

An English Woman’s Love Letters. 
age & Co. 1.50. 

The White Cottage. By Zack. 
Sons. 1.50. 

Sister Teresa. Py. George Moore. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $1.50. 

Crucial Instances. By Edith Wharton. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Arrows of the oa - By Owen Johnson. The 


By James Barrie. Charles 
1.50 

Harper & 
Doubleday, 


Charles Scribner’s 


Macmillan Co. 50. 

The Right of Way. By Gilbert Parker. Harper 
Bros. 1.50. 

The Helmet of Navarre. By Bertha Runkle. The 
Century Co. $1.50. 

In the Palace of the King. By F. Marion Craw- 
ford. The Macmillan Co. 1.50. 

Richard Yea and Nay. By Maurice Hewlett. The 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

The Crisis. By Winston Churchill. The Macmil- 
lan Co. $1.50. 

Cardigan. By Robert W. Chambers. Harper & 

ros. -50. 


Days_ Like These. By Edward W. Townsend. 
Harper & Bros. 1.50. af 
Stringtown on the . By John Uri Lloyd. 

d, Mead & Co., $1.50. 
The Octopus. By Frank Norris. Doubleday, Page 
& Co 1.50. 


The Heart of the Ancient Wood. By ae a G. 


. Roberts. Silver, Burdett & Co. " 
The Forest Schoolmaster. By Peter Bosegger. G. 
- Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 
The Beleaguered Forest. By Elia Pettie. 
pleton & Co. $1.50 


“Criticism is the gospel of litera- 
ture,” said Maurice Thompson. But the 
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iniquities of life and fiction outlast all 
kinds of scriptures. Of the two hundred 
and fifty novels reviewed in THE INpe- 
PENDENT this year, scarcely three deserve 
a permanent place in literature; yet more 
than fifty have been phenomenally popu- 
lar. The truth is, the average reader, he 
who determines the failure or success of 
a book, cares little for the catechism of 
art, or the gospel of literature. His ob- 
ject is not to expound judgments, but to 
discover by the aid of the publisher’s ad- 
vertisement what will interest and amuse 
him. The effect upon the people who 
write is demoralizing. It gives too many 
a chance at the popular wreath, encour- 
ages license in genius, and places the real 
artist at a disadvantage in the scramble. 

Only a few books of the year have 
come from authors whose fame is not 
merely the fleeting breath of popular ac- 
clamation. Kim will be reckoned first 
on the list by many, tho we doubt if the 
book will have the vogue which some of 
Kipling’s less pretentious stories have 
had. This is a tale of modern life in 
India, a drama of the Grand Trunk Road 
—with never a hint of that other road, 
the Mystic Way, whereon the lama of 
the story goes seeking the River of the 
Arrow. But only the student of ancient 
religious books of India will notice this 
omission. The “average reader” 1s 
exotic. He will not miss the grave dust 
flavor of old philosophies which should 
season even a story of modern India. 
But if for conscience sake we accord the 
first place to Kim, we keep happier recdl- 
lections of Tommie and Grizel, old ac- 
quaintances whom we met several years 
ago in a cave somewhere on the winter 
rim of Thrums. Charming children 
they were then, known as “ sentimental 
Tommie” and the “ painted lady’s ” lit- 
tle girl, And in this sequel romance of 
their maturer years Mr. Barrie shows not 
only the mournful power of great 
thoughts—which lie like heredity at the 
base of his plot and thrust up the charac- 
ters one by one for merciless inspection— 
but that rarer quality of sunshiny genius. 
Across each morning page slants a ray 
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of youthful humor, a red spark in Tom- 
mie’s brave eye or a little “ crooked 
smile” of springtime on Grizel’s fair 
face. 

Psychological novels are commonly 
the ones which make the deepest impres- 
sions. For, whether the motive is moral 
or satanic, we have an abiding interest in 
this fiction of spiritual struggles. And 
of this class Eleanor is the most notable 
example. In it Mrs. Humphry Ward 
deals with social conditions in modern 
Italy. She lays out her story in the midst 
of a political situation, and keeps it 
touching at all points, from the withered 
white smile of the Pope down to the van- 
ity of secular ambition in the hero. But 
above it all climbs Eleanor, the frail 
ghost of a beautiful woman, whom the 
loss of love chastens into something al- 
most ethereal, and even sends her up 
through the very gates of heaven, ran- 
somed out of the flesh by the sacrifice of 
her love and happiness. The young girl 
who is supposed to have written An 
English Woman’s Love Letters, which is 
one of the sensational books of the year, 
shows in a curious contrast to Mrs. 
Ward’s heroine. This “ English wom- 
an” is.at bottom another pagan in Eve’s 
garden—infinitely capable of loving, as 
all women are, but somehow shortened 
of her spiritual growth by happiness. 
And when sorrow passes her way, it 
leaves her not so much the winged ghost 
of beauty as it suggests the withered 
tear-stained face of an eager dying wom- 
an, who, having lost her “ share of the 
world,” faces the next with the mourn- 
ful question of an agnostic. A woman is 
always the preferred subject for such 
novels—possibly because love is the pivot 
upon which her wholé life turns, and be- 
cause with her any life, whether good or 
bad, is more or less a romance of the 
spirit. Her dust is sublimated, and even 
her carnal nature has a spiritual fever in 
it, “Zack,” in her story of The White 
Cottage, having proved that love is the 
woman’s dynamic power, the force which 
sends her up or down, causes it to appear 
therefore that a battle against her own 
heart will be futile, that virtue even in a 
good woman is defenseless. Few will 
agree with her point of view; still no 
more convincingly written story of its 
kind has appeared this year than this tale 
of humble love passing through sorrow 
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and shame, triumphing over law and re- 
maining ethically pure to the last: But 
the list of eminent psychological victims 
will be incomplete without Mr. George 
Moore’s nun, ‘Sister Teresa. This is an 
analytical novel in which the author sits 
quietly down and takes his heroine to 
pieces, thought by thought. And his 
style, which is hard, brittle, totally devoid 
of charm, is admirably fitted for such 
mental surgery. The book is recom- 
mended chiefly as'an antidote for the 
blood and thunder literature of historical 
novels. But even Mr. Moore has not 
finished his work with the delicate pre- 
cision and figurative accuracy which dis- 
tinguishes Edith Wharton’s volume of 
Crucial Instances. Here, also, the writer 
deals with life subjectively, and works 
out her really difficult conceptions with 
the skill of an accomplished artist. 

Owen Johnson’s novel, Arrows of the 
Almighty, which appeared last spring, is 
a story written with another kind of de- 
cision and power. His purpose is to 
prove the supremacy of a man’s will over 
his destiny. He creates a spiritual ad- 
venturer in a material universe and pre- 
sents him with the keys of life and death. 
Those who have read the story will recall 
it as a very inspiring hallucination, in 
which the author’s magnificent imagina- 
tion soars high above the dust hole of 
fate. The last to appear, and one of the 
most fascinating novels of this class, is 
Gilbert Parker’s new story, The Right of 
Way. The plot is founded on questions 
of moral casuistry, which stimulate in- 
terest and provoke argument, but really 
the problems presented defy solution. 
Mr. Parker’s genius is constructive and 
he has a style which fits in with nature 
or fashion according to the necessities 
of the tale. 

No matter how much the critics blas- 
pheme, the popularity of the historical 
novel continues undiminished. Appa- 
rently the public keeps a welcome ready 
for every little dough-faced representa- 
tion of historical personages. The Hel- 
met of Navarre taxes credulity to the ut- 
termost, and even grows absurd when we 
consider the impossibility of the perform- 
ances set forth in it. Still this has been 
one of the most successful novels of the 
year, and we are compelled to admit that 
the charm of the story actually consists 
in the miraculous nature of incidents re- 
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corded. In the Palace of the King, a 
royal tragedy worked out in the magnifi- 
cent palace of old Spain during the reign 
of Charles [X,and The Life and Death of 
Richard Yea and Nay, both of which ap- 
peared early last winter, were far more 
deserving of favor. In the latter novel 
the author’s style is excellent, the char- 
acter drawing superbly fine, the whole 
run of the story vigorous and swift. Of 
American historical novels two deserve 
especial mention, The Crisis, a myste- 
riously popular book in spite of the fact 
that as a story it contains neither plot nor 
movement, and Cardigan, which does not 
differ violently from other novels of its 
class. But the descriptions are good, the 
story well balanced and entertaining, and 
if the reader should be limited to one 
novel of the Revolution, Cardigan would 
not prove a bad choice. 

During the past year the Harpers have 
made an effort to localize American fic- 
tion. In their series of “ novels of Amer- 
ican life” we have twelve stories with 
the scenes laid in different parts of the 
country and representing different 
epochs. The scheme has not proved alto- 
gether successful, if we may judge by the 
literary merits of some books of the se- 
ries. But Mr. Townsend’s New York 
novel, Days Like These, survives in spite 
of his indifference to the canons of art, 
on account of the book’s cosmopolitan 
characteristics. In it all the cleverness, 
all the shallowness and worldliness of the 
American spirit speak. And when a 
man interprets for so great a thing as 
this, for a spirit which has not quite out- 
grown the vitality of western barbarism, 
nor stiffened into the sympathy of civil- 
ization, nor sobered into cant and old 
age philosophy, surely he is excusable if 
he forgets his art and becomes simply an 
inspired interpreter of “ days like these.” 
After all, there is something disconcert- 
ing to the classical mind in American 
life. Our adventures and heartaches can- 
not be told according to “ the rules of the 
best writers and speakers.” We are at 
the poster stage of our literary develop- 
ment and require that our emotions shall 
be writ large, a condition which Mr. 
John Uri Lloyd illustrates in his Ken- 
tucky novel, Stringtown on the Pike. 
Where he fails in grace and symmetry he 
makes up with the energy of his imagina- 
tion and a hypnotism which enables him 
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to tell the most monstrous lies with such 
an earnest devotion to the truth that we 
are fascinated into belief. 

But perhaps the most magnificent lit- 
erary shortcoming of the year is Mr. 
Frank Norris’s Epic of the Wheat, The 
Octopus. There are chapters in the book 
which call to mind the ancient Greek 
tragedies. But the author does not un- 
derstand the restraint of that noble art. 
He is bent upon death and destruction; 
and if, as he declares, this volume is 
the first of a trilogy on Wheat, little will 
be left in the world to hope for by tke 
time the last one appears. 

This survey would be incomplete did 
it not include some comment upon the 
effect of forest life upon recent fiction. 
Kipling, Thompson Seton and _ others 
make use of the woods as a lair for their 
creature heroes and heroines, and occa- 
sionally we find a human incarnation of 
the woodland spirit, as in the life of the 
child who figures in that refreshingly 
pure and primitive story, The Heart oj 
the Ancient Wood; but those who do not 
recognize the fact that trees are becom- 
ing significant characters in modern nov- 
els should read The Forest School Mas- 
ter, in which the psychological effect of 
a forest upon men is given—where every 
oak has outlasted ten generations of 
them. Or, let him read The Beleaguered 
Forest, where the overmastering, terrify- 
ing influence of trees is showed upon a 
refined and sensitive nature suddenly 
thrust into their midst from the “ clear- 
ing ” of the outside world. 

ed 
Biography and Letters 
Life and ee of Thomas Hualey. By Leonard 
Huxley. D. Appleton & Co. $5. 
Grant Allen. A Memoir. By Edward Clodd. M.F. 


Mansfield & Co. $1.50. 
Theodore Parker, Preacher and Reformer. By John 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


White Chadwick. 

Life ae Letters 4 Phillips Brooks. By Alexander 
V. G. Allen. P. Dutton & Co. $7.50. \ 

Peter Abelard. By "‘tieiek McCabe. G. P. Putnams 
Sons. $2.00. 

The Love Letters of Abelard and Heloise. J. M. 
Dent & Co. 50 cents. 

Napoleon: The Last Phase. By Lord Rosebery. 
Harper & Bros. $3.00. 

William Pitt, Harl o ee By W. D. Greet. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Marcus Whitman, and the ion tg Oregor. 

By William A. Mowray. Silver, Burdett & Co. 


Harper & Bros. 


$1.50. 
The og Letters of Victor Hugo. 


The Love Letters of Bismarck. Harper & Bros 


P. Dutton 


Up from Slavery. An Autobiography. By Booker 
T. Washington. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 


Letters of Thomas Edward Brown. FE. 
& Co. $4.00. 
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The Story of My Life. By a Ti J. C. Hare. 

Vols. III, IV. Dodd, Mead & Co. $7.50. 

The Autobiography + a Journalist. By William 
James Stillman. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $6.00. 

My Autobiography. By F. Max Miiller. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 


In no field of literature has the activ- 
ity been greater or the results more sat- 
isfactory than in the output of Biogra- 
phies and Letters. First in time and 
importance is the Life and Letters of 
Thomas Huxley, in which almost all the 
traits of a good biography are united. 
Unlike Darwin, his greater cotemporary, 
Huxley never let science dry up the ge- 
nial sources of life within him, and 
everything about the man is interesting. 
In his letters we have the interest of fol- 
lowing the career of a great scientist, a 
philosopher concerned in the most im- 
portant disputes of the day, and a man of 
noble and_ fascinating personality. 
Smaller in size and less important in 
substance, yet very interesting and en- 
lightening, is the Memoir of Grant Allen. 
He was much more than a scientist. His 
personality was winsome, his vivacity, 
his sincerity, his learning, his warmth of 
heart were fused in a charm of manner 
which touched all who knew him; and 
something of this charm transpires in the 
printed life of the man. 

If we turn from science to religion, we 
have the Lives of Theodore Parker and 
Phillips Brooks, both of them giants in 
their own way. The life of the former 
may be of more real and more perma- 
nent concern to the Christian world, but 
while the memory of the great-hearted 
Bishop Brooks is still fresh, multitudes 
will be eager to read the two volumes in 
which his career is related in minute de- 
tail. Artistically considered, the volume 
on Peter Abelard holds a high rank 
among the religious biographies of the 
year. Mr. McCabe has written on the 
old controversialist and lover from wide 
knowledge and with great appreciation, 
and the result is a most interesting book. 
As a comparison to this life should be 


mentioned the little volume of Love Let- 


ters that passed between Abelard and 
Heloise, and that now in their English 
translation form a volume of Dent’s 
“Temple Classics.” 

Lives of statesmen and soldiers have 
not been so numerous during the year. 
Mention, however, should be made of 
Lord Rosebery’s Napoleon. English 
Writers, owing to their political expe- 
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rience, are peculiarly fitted to write such 
studies as this, which treats of the Em- 
peror’s last years. Another important 
work of the sort is the life of William 
Pitt, in the “ Heroes of the Nations ” se- 
ries. This is the first life of the great 
orator and statesman which can be called 
in any way adequate. Until now it was 
necessary to study Chatham’s life in the 
public documents and in the general his- 
tories of the period. But this want has 
at last been supplied. Mr. Green has 
brought the great mass of material into 
systematic order and disposed it about 
the critical points in the career of the 
statesman. Marcus Whitman does not 
belong among the great statesmen, but 
the story of his journey to the far West 
and of his experiences in Oregon is in- 
teresting and throws light on a moot 
question of American ‘history. The book 
is well written. 

Perhaps the most remarkable books of 
biography have been the love letters of 
famous men which this year has seen 
ruthlessly dragged into the light. The 
first of these to appear were The Love 
Letters of Victor Hugo. To most per- 
sons this volume of letters was a dis- 
appointment, for somehow they seem to 
be the writing of an ordinaryman and not 
of a great poet. In such a work as this, 
however, the literary quality is inci- 
dental. Hugo rested from his literary 
labors in the evening when he wrote his 
letters to Adéle. They are beautiful, but 
in no wise great. The world received 
with equal avidity The Love Letters of 
Bismarck, as it would receive with in- 
terest anything throwing light on the 
character of the Iron Chancellor. As 
these letters reveal him politically, Bis- 
marck could not have been taken up with 
personal ambitions, but was rather a man 
determined to accomplish the destiny of 
a whole nation. And as his ambition was 
national so these love letters are primari- 
ly interesting for the insight they give us 
into a personal phase of German char- 
acter. They bring out in a peculiar man- 
ner that combination of sternness and 
sentimentality which we have learned to 
expect in German literature. Bismarck 
as a statesman was the “ incarnation of 
the medieval spirit,” a man who, having 
conceived a plan of government, could 
conscientiously shed half the blood of: 
Europe if necessary to carry forward his 
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purpose; but Bismarck as a lover could 
show German sentimentalism in its 
purest and softest form. While speak- 
ing of letters, we may mention one of the 
most interesting collectious of recent 
years, tho they have little or nothing to 
do with the passions and tho the writer 
of them was a man of comparatively lit- 
tle fame. These are The Letters of 
Thomas Edward Brown. Brown. was a 
poet of some repute who had published 
several volumes in the Manx dialect, but 
his letters were a revelation to the pub- 
lic. Not since the correspondence of 
Edward Fitzgerald was published had 
we seen anything so full of personal 
charm and of quaint fancies as were dis- 
played in the present volumes. To those 
who enjoy books of letters they may be 
heartily recommended. 

Several autobiographies of the year 
have peculiar interest. In Up From 
Slavery Mr. Booker T. Washington has 
told without false pride or false shame 
the story of his rise in life. He was at 
first a poor slave boy; he is now the 
head of Tuskegee College, a man every- 
where trusted and honored. Hard work 
and good cheer are the characteristics of 
themanandof hisschool. Sometimes, per- 
haps, we think Mr. Washington has been 
too liberal in printing the letters of praise 
for his work that have come to him from 
all quarters; but as a whole the book is 
modest and inspiring. It is a curious 
contrast to turn from the life of this self- 
made man to the Autobiography of Au- 
gustus J. C. Hare. Mr. Hare knew in- 
timately all the great folk of the world, 
and his volumes are filled with the story 
of their doings and with anecdotes, 
sometimes racy enough, of their foibles. 
Many curious bits of information are 
gathered up, as, for instance, the fact 
that the slang word “ chestnut,” on the 
authority of Mr. William B. Astor, is 
derived from the old-time rivalries of 
the Chestnut Street and Walnut Street 
theaters in New York. Something of 
the same kind of interest is found in 
The Autobiography of Mr. William 
James Stillman. Mr. Stillman was born 
in Schenectady in a Calvinistic Sab- 
batarian family of Rhode Island descent. 
This perhaps may account for the 
strength and purity of his character, but 
not for the strong art instinct which led 
him to go abroad for study on the munifi- 


The Civil War and the Constitution. 
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cent capital of $30. He saw much of 


the world and many of the world’s great 
ones, but to us the most interesting chap- 
ters are those which tell of his relation- 
ship with Emerson and the other New 
England celebrities. 

Professor Miiller’s Autobiography 
brings us into a somewhat different at- 
mosphere. We have here the life of a 


scholar, but it is remarkable how much 

of the great world passed through this 

eminent philologian’s study at Oxford, 
Pd 


Politics and Sociology 


The Transit of Civilization from England to Amer. 
ica in the Seventeenth Century. By Edward 
Eggleston. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

The Education of the American Citizen. By Arthur 
ye Hadley. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


$1.50. 

History of Intellectual Development on the Lines 
of Modern Evolution. Vol. III. By John 
Beattie Crozier. Longmans, Green & Co. $3.50, 

The English Utilitarians. By Leslie Stephen. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 8 vols. $10. 


The Child: A Study in the Evolution o 
Alexander Francis Chamberlain. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

The Play of Man. By Karl Groos. D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.50. 

The British Constitution. By Leonard Courtney. , 

The Macmillan Company. $2. 

A Century of American A ag B ae W. 

y John W. 


Foster. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 2 vols. 


Man. By 
mported by 


Burgess. 
$2 net. 

The History of Tammany Hall. By Gustavus My 
ers. Published by the author, 52 William 
street. $1.50. , 

Government in Switzerland. By John Martin Vin- 
cent. The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 

The Referendum in America. By Ellis Paxson 
Oberholzer. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


The Gospel of Wealth, and Other Timely Essays. 
By Andrew Carnegie. The Century Company. 


The American Workman. By E. Lavasseur. Johns 
Hopkins Press. 3. 

An Introduction to the Industrial and Social His- 
tory of England. By Edward P. Cheyney. 
The Macmillan Company. $1.40. 

Individualism or Collectivism. By Edmund Kelly. 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2.50. 

Contemporary: Socialism. By John Rae. Third 
edition, with a new chapter. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.50. 


Substitutes for the Saloon. By the Rev. Raymond 
Calkins. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.30. 
Improvement of Towns and Cities. By Charles 

Mulford Robinson. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 
The Heart of the Empire. By Various Writers. T. 
Fisher Unwin. 7s. 64d. 


’Twiaet Sirdar and Menelik. By Capt. M. S. Welby. 
Harper & Bros. $2.50. 

Newest England. By Henry Demarest Lioyd. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $2.50. 

The Spanish-American War. By Russell A. Alger. 
Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 

The Philippines. By A. G. Robinson. McClure, 
Phillips & Co. $2.00. 

Aguinaldo. By Edwin Wildman. Lothrop Pub- 
lishing Co. $1.20. 


Rights and Wrongs of the Transvaal War. By &. 
T. ee Imported by Longmans, Green & 
Co. -00. 
Blue Shirt and Khaki. By James F. J. Archibald. 
Silver, Burdett & Co. $1.50. n 
The Settlement After the War in South Africa. BY 
- M. J. Farrelly. The Macmillan Company. $1 
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roblem of Asia and Its Effect upon Inter- 
said an Pouce By A. T. Mahan. Little, 
Brown & Co. 


$2. 
jhe Real Chinese Question. By Chester Holcombe. 
Co. 1.50. 


dd, Mead & 50. ; 
Hg Travels and Investigations in the “ Middle 
Kingdom.” By James H. Wilson. [Third edi- 
tion, with new matter.] D. Appleton & Co. 


1.75. 
A i in China, 1899-1900. * Clive Bingham. 
The Macmillan Company. $3.50. 

China: Her History, Diplomacy and Commerce. By 
E. H. Parker. E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00 
China and the Allies. By A. Henry Savage Lan- 

dor. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 2 vols. $7.50. 
China in Convulsion. By Arthur H. Smith. Flem- 


ing H. Revell Company. 2 vols. $5.00 


The Lore of Cathay. By W. A. P. Martin. 
ing H. Revell Company. | $2.50. 

Asia and Europe. By Meredith Townsend. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 net. 


Tue number of good, if not great, 
works of a social and political nature 
published during the year has been so 
large that separate mention can be made 
of only a few of the more significant 
ones. 

In General Sociology there is first to 
be noticed Dr. Eggleston’s Transit of 
Civilization. It appeared nearly a year 
ago, and won high praise immediately, 
for its permanent value was easily recog- 
nized. The, motives, purposes and 
standards of our colonial ancestors are 
keenly interpreted and there is a fascina- 
tion about the rendering which is but rare- 
ly met with in political narration or expo- 
sition. Professor Hadley’s collection of 
essays and lectures has a more modern 
bearing. A variety of subjects—trusts, 
socialism, pedogogy, political ethics and 
the like—is dealt with, thoughtfully and 
ably. Mr. Crozier’s Intellectual Devel- 
opment is the third volume of his pro- 
jected work; the second, requiring mi- 
nute researches in preparation, having 
been put aside on account of the author’s 
failing eyesight. The present volume, 
which treats entirely of present-day mat- 
ters, reveals again the accurate scholar- 
ship and profound thought of the earlier 
volume, and assures for the complete 
work a high rank in the realm of polit- 
ico-moral philosophy. As for Mr. Ste- 
phen’s Utilitarians, which, by the way, is 
not only sociology, but philosophy, psy- 
chology, economics, law and literature, 
happily interfused, nothing in its way. 
could be better. It is a monument of 
learning and care, admirably planned 
and brilliantly written. 

Of another class of sociological works, 
two important numbers are to be noted 
—Professor Chamberlain’s The Child 
and Professor Groos’s The Play of Man. 
The former, a summary and critical re- 
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view of the literature of child study, de- 
serves all the warm praise which has 
been given it; and not less can be said 
of the more original and more speculative 
work of Professor Groos. 

Political History has also its important 
contributions. Mr, Courtney’s British 
Constitution, treating historically and de- 
scriptively the whole system of British 
government, is a work of enduring 
merit. A much-needed authority on an 
interesting subject is furnished by Mr. 
John W. Foster’s History of American 
Diplomacy. Most readers will learn 
with surprise how much of a diplomatic 
history America has had, and the pa- 
triotic sense will be gratified to learn 
that this statecraft has been exercised 
upon high planes of political morals, 
and that it has been on the whole a win- 
ning game. Professor Burgess’s Civil 
War and the Constitution is a recent 
book which not only relates the history 
of the stirring times of forty years ago, 
but also discusses the relation of the Con- 
stitution to the then dominant issues and 
the resulting changes due to the great 
struggle. Thelongand evil recordof Tam- 
many Hall, with which the great mass 
of the public was entirely unfamiliar, 
has now been laid bare in Mr. Myers’s 
history. It is an invaluable narrative, 
which should be read by every student 
of politics. Dr. Vincent’s Switzerland, 
also, should be widely read; it is both 
a history and a Government manual, and 
the seeker after information concerning 
that sterling little democracy will find 
his every question answered in these 
pages. Lastly, there is to be mentioned 
Dr. Oberholzer’s work on the refer- 
endum, which should be studied carefully 
even by those who disagree with its con- 
clusions. 

Political Economy is largely repre- 
sented in the year’s output by essays on 
the subject of trusts. None of these, 
however, seems to us of great impor- 
tance. A work of considerable interest, 
much of which is doubtless due to the 
author’s mastership of millions, is Mr. 
Carnegie’s Gospel of Wealth. The read- 
er will find therein the elaboration of the 
magnate’s theory that rich men should 
die poor, as well as his conclusion on a 
number of other subjects. A work of 
the highest value is M. Levasseur’s The 
American Workman; Professor Chey- 
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ney’s volume has deservedly met with a 
cordial welcome. An interesting and 
well-sustained argument for Socialism 
is made by Mr. Kelly in his Individual- 
ism or Collectivism, and Professor Rae, 
in a new chapter to his Contemporary So- 
cialism, gives us a clear insight into the 
changing conditions of the German So- 
cial Democracy. 

Certain municipal questions are well 
handled in the three books listed above. 
The most scholarly of these works is The 
Heart of the Empire, byanumber of Lon- 
don writers who have lived in the slums, 
and tho the problems treated therein are 
peculiarly English problems, the lessons 
to be learned are applicable also in this 
country. 

Next to fiction, Current History has 
had the run of the year. The troubles in 
South Africa and China have brought 
forth a roaring flood of books. Many of 
these, tho entertainingly written, are 
mere narratives of striking incidents or 
records of personal impressions, and are 
therefore outside the province of this re- 
view. Of a different character is Cap- 
tain Welby’s work, on the Abyssinian 
frontier, while Mr. Lloyd, in picturing 
New Zealand and Australia of to-day 
gives us a highly valued contribution to 
social science. Ex-Secretary Alger 
makes a.laborious and not wholly unsuc- 
cessful defense of his official career in 
his The Spanish-American War. The 
Philippines are described—we believe 
honestly and fairly, by Mr. Robinson, and 
Mr. Wildman contributes a needed his- 
tory of island affairs from 1896 to the 
present day. The Transvaal troubles 
have furnished enough literature to 
stock a library, but not much of it is per- 
manent. Mr. Archibald’s Blue Shirt and 
Khaki, with its careful comparisons of 
the British and American armies, is the 
best work of any of the correspondents. 
The more enduring contributions to this 
subject are furnished by Mr. Cook and 
Mr. Farrelly. 

The China list, if printed in full, would 
swamp our columns. We can only pick 
out and catalog the eight or nine num- 
bers which seem to us most likely to be 
read in the future, giving an incidental 
mention to a few. Dr. Smith, who has 
for several years been regarded as the 
popular expositor of Chinese life, pre- 
sents a new book which is likely to 
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achieve the success of Chinese Character: 
istics. Dr. Martin’s Lore of Cathay, just 
issued, is already attracting attention, 
and General Wilson’s soldier-like narra- 
tive has won a deserved standing. But 
if it is the larger political aspects of 
the Chinese question that the reader 
craves, he will find these most exhaust- 
ively treated by Captain Mahan and 
Meredith Townsend. 

& 


Religion 


The Historical New Testament. Edited by James 
Moffatt. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $4.59. 

A Century’s Progress in Religious Life and Thought. 
By W. F. Adeney. Thomas Whittaker. $1.20. 


Principles of Religions Education, Longmans, Green 
¢ Co. .50. 
What is soe gage 4 of” Edmond Scherer. E. P. 


Dutton & Co. a 

The Atonement in Modern Religious Thought. 
Thomas Whittaker. $1.50. 

The Theology of Albrecht Ritschl. By Albert T. 
Swing. Longmans, Green & Co. $1.40. 

Reconstructions in Theology. By Henry C. King. 
The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

The First Interpreters of Jesus. By George H. Gil- 
bert. The Macmillan Co. 1.50. 

The New Epoch for Faith. By George A. Gordon. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

Christian Ordinances and Social Progress. By W. 
H. Fremantle. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

The English Church from the Norman Conquest to 
the Accession of Edward I. By W. R. W. Ste- 
phens. The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 

A History of Babylonia and Assyria. By Robert W. 
Rogers. Eaton & Mains. $5. 
Early History of Syria and Palestine. By Lewis B. 
aton. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 
Social Life of the Hebrews. By Edward Day. 

harles Scribner’s Sons. $1.55. 

An Introduction to the New Testament. By Ben- 
_ jamin W. Bacon. The Macmillan Co. $1.95. 
Bible Studies. By Adolf Deissmann. Charles Scrib- 

ner’s Sons. $3.00. 

Topographical and Physical Map of Palestine. By 
$300" Adam Smith. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Jewish Cyclopedia. Funk & Wagnalls. $6.00. 
The Historical New Testament is a 
splendid work of Christian learning, a 
monument of painstaking scholarship. 
As a complete exhibition of New Testa- 
ment criticism in its present stage of ad- 
vance, it is a very desirable book for a 
minister’s library. For the best résumé 
yet published of the changes in religious 
and doctrinal views during the last cen- 
tury, we may turn to The Century's 
Progress in Religious Life and Thought. 
Professor Adeney’s all round treatment 
of the subject takes account also of the 
changed attitude of the Church to social 
questions, art, literature and recreation. 
Turning to education, it would not be 
easy to find a more instructive and en- 
lightening work on the subject than The 
Principles of Religious Education, a se- 
ries of lectures given under the auspices 
of the Sunday School Commission of the 
Diocese of New York. Eminent special- 
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ists, as President G. Stanley Hall, Pro- 
fessor Moulton and others here teach the 
teachers. 

If from religious education we pass to 
Catholicism, we may find Edmond Scher- 
er’s work a clear exposition of its nature. 
This book, which was originally called 
forth by the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception, was a timely publication in 
view of the ban recently laid by the 
Church upon the late Professor Mivart. 
With equal incisiveness and courtesy the 
pretensions of Rome are here reviewed 
by a critic distinguished alike by his 
knowledge, his dialectic skill, and his lit- 
erary style. 

The Atonement in Modern Religious 
Thought is a theological symposium to 
which have contributed seventeen of the 
most eminent European and American 
writers, including such men as Godet, 
Harnack and Sabatier, and representing 
both conservative and liberal tendencies. 

The vigorous vitality of the Ritschlian 
school is indicated by recent publications 
proandcon. The Theology of Albrecht 
Ritschl, by Albert T. Swing, sympathet- 
ically exhibits Ritschl’s fundamental po- 
sitions and corrects the misconceptions 
of his critics. Professor Swing’s work 
is an exposition of Ritschl’s little book, 
“Instruction in the Christian Religion,” 
which for the first time in an English 
dress and copiously annotated is’ incor- 
porated in this volume. 

On the Ritschlian ground that the idea 
of religion as friendship with God re- 
quires Christian theology to be construed 
in terms of personal relation with God 
as revealed in Christ, we have Professor 
King’s Reconstruction in Theology. 
While Professor King attempts no full 
statement of theology in this line of 
thought, he clears the ground for it in 
an all round way. 

The First Interpreters of Jesus cost 
Professor Gilbert his position in the Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary. The book 
is exegetical rather than theological, and 
is in the-closest affinity with the Ritschli- 
an Christology in its insistence on the 
ethical and religious point of view in 
which Jesus has “ the value of God ” for 
us, instead of the metaphysical deity 
which Ritschl declines to attribute to 
him. Professor Gilbert’s work is thor- 
oughly constructive, tho rather scholastic 
in its exégetical mintiteness. 
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Dr. Gordon’s volume on the New 
Epoch for Faith is, on the other hand, 
distinctly literary in treatment, altho the 
underlying interest is theological. The 
book shows marked freedom and vigor, 
and is full of broad sympathy and rich 
imagination, virile, optimistic, and 
charged with vital force. 

The Noble Lectures for 1900, by Dean 
Fremantle, are the work of an Anglican 
Churchman and are highly significant 
for their substitution of a statesmanlike 
for an ecclesiastical view of the Church 
and its ordinances. The individualistic 
gives place throughout to the social view 
af those as means to a social end, and 
the establishment of righteousness upon 
earth. 

Turning to historical works, we may 
commend The English Church from the 
Norman Conquest to the Accession of 
Edward I as a work of the highest order 
of excellence in the period it covers. 
And this period is one that appeals equal- 
ly to the historian and to the reader by 
its great personages and ‘its brilliant ac- 
tions. 

By his History of Babylonia and Syria 
Professor Rogers brings fresh credit to 
American scholarship and illumination 
to various points of the Old Testament 
narrative, whose parallels to the history 
in hand are frankly treated. Other vol- 


‘umes on these ages are, The Early His- 


tory of Syria and Palestine, and The So- 
cial Life of the Hebrews, recent issues 
of the Semitic series, which while popu- 
larly written are highly important for 
Biblical students and pastors in the exhi- 
bition of the results of archeological re- 
search and historical criticism. In this 
connection An Introduction to the New 
Testament deserves mention as a critical 
hand book of great value. Professor 
Deissmann’s Bible Studies, derived 
chiefly from papyri and inscriptions, are, 
as we said last month, the most impor- 
tant contribution of our times to New 
Testament lexicography. Bartholomew’s 
Topographical and Physical Map of Pal- 
estine, from the latest surveys and re- 
searches, is most valuable, not only to 
Biblical students, but also to tourists. 
Beside the fresh volumes of the great 
Biblical cyclopedias that have appeared— 
Cheyne’s Encyclopedia Biblica, and 
Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible—the 
first volume of the Jewish Cyclopedia 
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has appeared from the press of the Funk 
& Wagnalls Company. This great 
work, to be completed in twelve volumes, 
will be “a descriptive record of the his- 
tory, religion, literature and customs of 
the Jewish people from the earlist times 
to the present day.” The list of collab- 
orators includes over four hundred Jew- 
ish and Christian writers, and no work 
of its class evokes larger interest and 
support among scholars generally as 
well as among the Jewish people. 


a 
Philosophy 


Greek Thinkers. A Story of Ancient Philosophy. 
By Theodore Gomperz. Charles Scribner’s 


Sons. $4.00. 
The Philosophy of Religion in England and Amer- 
ica. By Alfred Caldecott. The Macmillan Co. 


The Limits of Evolution and Other Essays. By G. 
H. Howison. The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

The Riddle of the Universe. By Ernst Haeckel. 
Harper & Bros. $1.50. 

Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology. Edited 
4 a Mark Baldwin. The Macmillan Co. 


For a solid and learned work on the 
early period of Greek thought to the 
time of Socrates we may commend Pro- 
fessor Gomperz’s Greek Thinkers. The 
treatment of the subject is often fasci- 
nating, and at times strikingly original, 
particularly in the parallels drawn be- 
tween the ancients and the moderns. 

Dr. Caldecott’s work unites brilliantly 
the fields of philosophy and religion. It 
is an introduction to the history of The- 
ism, of which he distinguishes many 
types, and makes a critical survey of 
their merits and defects. The scale of 
the work and the critical ability it evinces 
give real uniqueness to it in present phil- 
osophical literature. 

Professor Howison’s Limits of Evo- 
lution specially deserves notice. While 
monism, in one form or another, is now 
the regnant philosophy, it is disputed by 
some thinkers of great ability, who fear 
it as tending to pantheism and the wreck 
of moral interests. It has no abler an- 
tagonist than Professor Howison, who 
here expounds with great acuteness the 
antagonistic philosphy of pluralism. 
It is a remarkable reproduction, with 
some difference, of Liebnitz’s doctrine of 
indestriictible “monads,” set forth two 
centuries ago. 

Still more notable, but in a different 
way, is Professor Haeckel’s Riddle of 
the Universe; which confessedly holds 
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the front rank as an exposition of the 
materialistic monism and the scientific 
atheism which is stedfastly losing ground 
among scientists as well as philosophers, 

In the first volume of Professor Bald- 
win’s Dictionary of Philosophy and Psy- 
chology, we have the result of the co-op- 
eration of eminent specialists of the lead- 
ing nations, which gives this the charac- 
ter of an international work. Under 
their hands philosophy now faces science 
instead of logic, and modern rather than 
ancient life. Consequently it addresses 
itself in this volume to a wide range of 
practical as well as speculative interests. 


x 
Criticism 


A Literary History of America. By BOOT Wen 


dell. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
A History of Chinese Literature. 
Giles. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
Victorian Prose Masters. By W. C. Brownell. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Life in Poetry: Law in Taste. By William John 
Courthope. The Macmillan Co. $4.00. 
Main Currents in Nineteenth Century Literature. 

By Georg Brandes. The Macmillan Co. $2.25. 
Ephemera Critica. By John Churton Collins. E. 
P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 
A History of Criticism. Pe A George Saintsbury. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. g 
Colloquies of Criticism. T. Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d. 


Ideals in Treland. Edited by Lady Gregory. M. F. 
Mansfield. 


Ir for nothing else, Professor Wend- 
ell’s Literary History of America would 
be memorable for the amount of discus- 
sion it provoked. One critic objected to 
the slight or supercilious notice of a cer- 
tain pet author, and another critic to an- 
other shortcoming of the kind. It must, 
in fact, be admitted that the book has a 
pretty long list of real shortcomings to 
answer for, yet as a whole it is the most 
readable and the maturest history of 
American literature yet written. Among 
the other literary histories of the year we 
may single out Professor Giles’s History 
of Chinese Literature, which for novelty 
of theme, skillful disposal of vast masses 
of material, and delightful telling pos- 
sesses an unusual claim on our attention. 
Not the least entertaining part of the vol- 
ume is the succession of brief transla- 
tions which have, for the most part, the 
beauty of delicately carved gems. 

In criticism pure and simple the year 
has produced several books of more than 
passing value, and it is pleasant to note 
that the most important work of this sort 
comes from our own side of the Atlantic. 
We allude to Mr. Brownell’s Victorian 
Prose Masters, a volumie of essays deal- 


By Herbert A. 
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ing with Thackeray, Carlyle, George 
Eliot, Matthew Arnold, Ruskin and 
George Meredith, and in the case of 
Thackeray at least saying almost the final 
word. Mr. Brownell’s method is purely 
psychological, which accounts for the 
fact that his treatment of the novelists is 
more satisfactory than that of the other 
three prose masters. As a whole he has 
made a book of real and vital criticism. 
Professor Courthope’s Life in Poetry isa 
work of a different sort entirely. From 
training and disposition he approaches 
‘iterature from the historical point of 
view almost exclusively, and the interest 
of the book lies largely in the spirit of 
culture and of intimacy with the great 
past which pervades every paragraph. It 
is something to feel ourselves now and 
then in the company of those who name 
Plato and Aristotle and Longinus with 
veneration. It was a good thing to give 
us a translation of Georg Brandes’s 
Main Currents, but it would have saved 
most of our English and American re- 
viewers from exposing their shocking 
ignorance if the publishers had made it 
plain that this was an old work now first 
translated and not a new work. The book 
has long been a standard, in spite of 
serious shortcomings, among literary 
students, and is now made more general- 
ly accessible. Mr. Churton Collins’s 
Ephemera Critica is engaged almost en- 
tirely with the present and with a sting- 
ing castigation of present day critical 
methods. The book is bitter and at times 
demonstrably unjust, but as a whole it 
is a brave and salutary pronouncement of 
disagreeable truths. Still more avowedly 
a critic on critics is Professor Saintsbury 
in his History of Criticism. In the first 
volume of this portentous work the au- 
thor goes over the classics in a manner 
which shows infinite capacity for reading 
and remembering print, and no little acu- 
men besides. The book as a storehouse 
of materials is very useful ; unfortunate- 
ly, in matters of broader concern it too 
often displays Professor Saintsbury’s 
headlong method of jumping at conclu- 
sions. 

Two books of lesser scope and impor- 
tance should not go unremarked, Col- 
loquies of Criticism and Ideals of Ire- 
land. The former little book is a series 
of clever dialogues which contain mtich 
sound appreciation of the presetit state 
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of literature; the latter in a group of 
pleasant essays treats of the pathetic at- 
tempt to revive Celtic as a literary lan- 
guage. 

& 


Poetry 


Herod. By Stephen Phillips. 


John Lane. 
A Reading of Life. By George Meredith. 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


Poems. By William Vaughan Moody. Houghton, 

Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

Very much or very little might be 
said about the poetry of the year. There 
has been produced a considerable body of 
verse in nowise bad, and, so far as tem- 
porary enjoyment goes, notably good. 
Mr. Phillips’s Herod, however, rises dis- 
tinctly above the class of books that can 
be grouped together. The old magic of 
the poet’s style is there, and a touch more 
of deep and serious passion than his ear- 
lier works possessed. Yet one cannot 
but feel, almost against his will, the ab- 
sence of any very sure ideal in Mr. Phil- 
lips’s mind, and this alone detracts from 
the high praise which the drama has re- 
ceived and deserves. Mr. George Mere- 
dith’s Reading of Life is noteworthy 
more because it is written by the great 
novelist than because of any intrinsic 
greatness. Yet the inevitable subtlety of 
the author’s intellect saves his verse from 
ever becoming commonplace. More re- 
markable because showing hopeful prom- 
ise is Mr. Moody’s little volume of 
Poems. One of the odes at least has al- 
ready attained a pretty well established 
fame, and almost all the work gives ex- 
pectation of good things to come. May 
we not be disappointed. 


a 


1.50. 
arles 


THE Batt e Invisiste. By Eleanor 


C. Reed. (Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 
Co. $1.25.) <A collection of five short 
stories of village and farm life. The 
book takes its name from that of the first 
story, which relates the inner struggle of 
a soured and disappointed old man, 
whose mood is finally softened through 
the influence of a little child. There are 
certain indications of the writing novice 
discoverable in these pages ; and yet there 
are such evidences of minute observa- 
tion, of keen insight into character and 
of tender sympathy for the homely folk 
whom she writes about, that criticism is 
in a measure disarmed. With few or 
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none of the familiar tricks of fiction- 
writers, and employing a method of the 
plainest simplicity, she convinces us of 
the actuality of her creations. It is good 
work, and promising of better things to 
come. a 


Jaconetta: Her Loves. 
M. Davis. 
& Co. 85 cents.) Jaconetta is a little 
girl of the ante-bellum South, a willful 
and impulsive creature with a surprising 
number of love affairs, in and out of 
which she passes with a marvelous ce- 
lerity. It is a sweet and pathetic tale. 
The engrossing tho transitory devotions, 
the overwhelming sense of injury, -the 
deep resentments, the terrors and de- 
lights of childhood, refracted through 
the haze of years, are brought to us 
again, and we live over the days before 
the “ shades of the prison house” began 
to close in uron us. It is surely a rare 
art which can *©-onstruct so enchantingly 
the wonder-fille. period of infancy and 
youth. We do not call to mind another 
writer who has done it so admirably since 


By M. E. 


Mr. Kenneth Grahame published “ The 
Golden Age.” ; 


THE Outiaws oF HorsesHoEe HOLte. 
A Story of the Montana Vigilantes. By 
Francis Hill. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.00, net.) It comes 
with something of a shock to the hard- 
ened reviewer who has lighted upon a 
tale so stirring that he must read it from 
title-page to finis, to discover afterward 
that it is advertised as a book “ for young 
people.” There are none of the custom- 
ary ear-marks of boys’ literature in this 
story; none of the vapidity that charac- 
terizes one extreme of this class of writ- 
ing and none of the hair-raising absurdi- 
ties that mark the other extreme. It isa 
spirited record of adventure, forceful and 
direct from start to finish; the episodes 
are not too improbable, and while the 
general tone is healthful, there is a not- 
able absence of that tawdry moralizing 
which often disfigures such books. The 
story will be read with as much pleasure 
ind interest by men as by boys. It is 
he work of a new author; and we con- 
idently predict that he will be heard 
tom again. 


(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin | 
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Pebbles 


“Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean 
And the pleasant land.’ 
“Nowadays to meet the full requirements 
= polysyllabic science he must paraphrase it 
thus: 
“Infinitesimal particles of saline humective 
fluidity, 
Minute corpuscles of non-adhering inorgan- 
ic matter, 
Conjointly cause to exist the unmeasurable 
expanse of aqueous sections, 
And the resplendent superficial area of dry 
solidity.”—Popular Science Monthly. 
....-A novel appeared recently in which it 
was described how the hero, rescuing his lady 
from the battlement of a castle, clasped her in 
one arm, swung himself from the bough of a 
tree with another, and struck the villain, pre- 
sumbably with a third. But this record is now 
beaten. In a translation of a French novel it 
is written that “ her hand was cold like that of 
a serpent!” Other feats recorded by novelists 
are not less wonderful. What book was it in 
which the Colonel was described as “ pacing 
backward and forward with his hands behind 
his back reading the newspaper?” With a 
patent paper stand and an ingenious system of 
looking-glasses it would perhaps be just pos- 
sible—St. Louis Review. 
GOOD TIMES ALL AROUND. 
Still ol’ Georgy’s raisin’ 
The merriest kind of tune; 
Roses in December 
Whisperin’ of June. 
When you think it’s winter, 
With its skies of gloom, 
Suddenly a frostflake 
Melts into bloom! 
—Atlanta Constitution. 
An’ here in Luzeanner, 
Why, everything’s in bloom, 
An’ even when it’s rainin’ 
It’s pourin’ down perfume. 
The birds are always singin’, 
In sunshine an’ in rain, 
An’ Luzeanner’s raisin’— 
Well, everything and cane. 
—New Orleans Times-Democrat. 
An’ up here in Chicago, 
Where culture fairly hums, 
Society is sportin’ 
Its big chrysanthemums. 
The gayest lot of people 
You ever come across— 
We're puttin’ in our evenin’s 
A-worshippin’ the hoss. 
—Chicago Tribune. 
In Maryland we’re happy— .- 
The nor’west breezes pipe; 
The canvasback is blooming 
And the terrapin is ripe. 
The hardshell crab is tempting 
The jaded appetite; 
The oyster makes us joyous— 
The world is running right. 
—Baltimore American. 
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The Railway Millionaires 


THE agreement by which the war of 
capitalist groups in the railroad world 
was ended has now been set forth in 
binding and legal forms. It will be re- 
called that the movement for control of 
the railroads by “ community of inter- 
est” was suddenly checked by a quarrel. 
One group of capitalists, controlling the 
Union Pacific, had bought the Southern 
Pacific. Another had practically consol- 
idated the two Northern competing 
transcontinental lines, Great Northern 
and Northern Pacific. Reaching out for 
something more in the region between 
Chicago and the Rocky Mountains, the 
northern (or Hill-Morgan) group 
sought control of the St. Paul system. 
This could not be obtained, and. there- 
fore the same capitalists decided to take 
the Burlington road. But the Burling- 
ton system parallels a part of the Union 
Pacific, wie therefore the Rockefeller- 
Harriman group demanded an interest 
in the Burlington for the protection of 
its lines. This interest having been 
withheld, the war began, and in a short 
time it became known that the southern 
group had cut away the support of the 
northern party by purchasing and hold- 
ing a majority of the stock of the North- 
en Pacific road itself. The Southern 
group was then clearly in a position to 
dictate the terms of a settlement. 

Time is required for the completion 
of an agreement affecting interests of 
such magnitude, but at last the work is 
done. A new company, with a capital 
of $400,000,000, takes over the stock of 
both the Great Northern and the North- 
etn Pacific; and in this company the 
Rockefeller-Harriman group, holding 
about one-fifth of the shares, is repre- 
sented by at least one-fifth of the di- 
rectors. But in the Burlington system 
(to be operated by a distinct company) 
it has one-half the voting power. Thus 
harmony is restored, and a great quan- 
tity of shares, for months jealously held, 
will be released for sale to the public. 
The parties to the agreement now control 


all the transcontinental roads except the 
Atchison. Their control is extended 
eastward to the Atlantic by ownership, 
alliances and “community of interest ” 
established in various ways. 

This formal compact of the forces that 
were at war discloses the great progress 
made in a short time toward a consolida- 
tion of our railways. While it relates 
directly to companies having about 34,- 
500 miles of track (more than one-sixth 
of the entire mileage in the United 
States), and about $1,500,000,000 in 
stock and bonds, it is really supported, 
in a more or less intimate connection, by 
companies and capitalists controlling 
four-fifths of that entire mileage. This 
is seen when we look at the names of the 
directors of the agreeing Western com- 
panies, trace the affiliations and holdings 
of these men east of the Mississippi, and 
recall the recent grouping of railroads 
east and south of Chicago. Smaller and 
subsidiary roads in the West will soon 
fall under the control of the dominant 
capitalist groups there, if the acquisi- 
tion of them be desired. East of the 
Mississippi the few controlling railroad 
systems and groups of railroad capital- 
ists are quite clearly defined, and in time 
they will become more closely associated. 
A considerable number of multi-million- 
aires are now engaged in the movement 
for consolidation, but in the near future 
it may be possible to count on the fin- 
gers of one hand the rulers of the rail- 
ways of the United States. 

What is to be the effect of this great 
consolidation of railway interests? The 
immediate effect of a formal and bind- 
ing settlement of the Burlington con- 
troversy upon the financial and indus- 
trial condition of the country will prob- 
ably be good; the effect of it upon that 


‘part of the country which the transcon- 


tinental roads serve will be favorable, 
unless the combined owners shall he 
guiltv of the folly of increasing rates, 
subjecting shippers to injustice, and un- 
dertaking to control the action of leg- 
islatures for their own advantage. The 
settlement ought to assure stability and 
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fairness in charges for service. It should 
put an end to unjust discrimination in 
freight rates from the Missouri to the 
Pacific. We are inquiring, however, 
not as to the effect of this settlement 
alone, but concerning the problem pre- 
sented by the approaching virtual con- 


solidation of all our railways under the. 


rule of a score or half a dozen men. Will 
consolidation cause an imperative popu- 
lar demand for the acquisition and op- 
eration of the railroads by the Govern- 
ment? 

Some think so. When a majority of 
the American people become convinced 
that the Government ought to own and 
operate the railways, the work of ac- 
quiring them for public ownership can- 
not be long postponed. But it may be 
that consolidation will not tend to con- 
vince them that this great change should 
be made. On the other hand, because 
it will facilitate regulation and restraint 
by the Government (representing them- 
selves), it may even decrease the number 
of those who think the Government 
should take the roads. Much will de- 
pend upon the course of the capitalists 
in possession. Now that public attention 
has been drawn to this process of rapid 
consolidation, we should say that they 
would naturally be conservative in their 
management, to avoid popular resent- 
ment that would be manifested in hos- 
tile legislation. We expect that they 
will be conservative and show a due re- 
gard for law and public opinion. If they 
should take the other course, using their 
power to exact high rates and to serve 
the strong at the expense of the weak, 
they would speedily be checked and con- 
trolled by new laws and agencies. In 
either case the public will see how much 
more easily legislation and commis- 
sions can deal with a few than with 
many, how consolidation tends to make 
regulation less difficult and_ restraint 
more speedily effective. 

We can imagine conditions under 
which such concentrated control would 
become intolerable, justifying the ac- 
quisition of the entire system by the 
Government, and making it expedient 
for the people to take up this burden of 
operating 43 per cent. of the world’s 
railroad mileage, with its $12,000,000,- 
000 of capital and 1,000,000 employees. 
But until the situation does become in- 
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tolerable, so momentous a change of pol- 
icy, adding so enormously to the risks 
of national elections, should not be made. 
We do not think that the power of the 
railways, which are so exposed to legis- 
lative restraint and taxation, will be so 
exerted as to compel the Government to 
own them and carry on their business, 
We believe it is reasonable to expect that 
consolidation, under such regulation as 
will be facilitated and suggested by it, 
will tend to make the management of the 
railways more acceptable to the Ameri- 
can people. 
& 


Confusing the Issue 


Every one knows what is the so-called 
negro question. It is, how to keep the 
peace while keeping the negro under. It 
is a very difficult question, and we think 
insoluble. The only real solution of it 
would be slavery; for it is only in slay- 
ery that the negro can be prevented from 
rising. Give us slavery for any race 
whatever, with education barred, which 
is essential, and the task is done. We 
tried it for a century or two with the 
negro; it has been tried with white serfs 
in every country in Europe. No other 
solution will succeed. The opportunity 
of education, and the example of the 
white people, and all the incitements of 
religion and thrift are against it. The 
attempt to shut out the negro from the 
ballot cannot successfully prevent his 
getting education, or getting wealth; it 
may indeed spur him to it. The attempt 
to limit his education to the lower 
branches, as in New Orleans and else- 
where, or to divert him to an inferior 
manual education, cannot succeed, as 
there is sure to be a considerable number 
who cannot be prevented from seeking 
a higher education and becoming intelli- 
gent leaders of their people. Peace and 
success can only come where the at- 
tempt is given up to keep any one un- 
der, and where every one is allowed and 
encouraged to achieve all the wealth and 
intelligence and character and success he 
can. 

Perhaps the most absurd of all the 
plans by which it is proposed to solve 
this insoluble problem is that which just 
now is drawing so much attention and 
discussion—namely, by not inviting the 
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negro to dinner. No doubt it never 
occurred to President Roosevelt, when 
he asked Booker T. Wasington to re- 
main to dinner, so that he might dis- 
cuss with him more at leisure the prop- 
osition to put white Democrats into of- 
fice in the South, that these very men in 
whose interest the interview was held 
would make any fuss about it. But it 
has raised a commotion past all belief. 
Every white man of mark in the South 
has been asked to utter himself on the 
subject. For a month an entire page of 
these letters is now running every day 
in a syndicate of our most widely cir- 
culated newspapers. We find a dozen 
or two letters on the subject in one is- 
sue of a leading Baptist paper in the 
South, from Governors and College 
Presidents. The general drift of them 
is that there must be no social recogni- 
tion whatever of the negro, or else he 
will want to marry our daughters. At 
the same time it is inconsistently de- 
clared that the negro does not want or 
ask social equality, that he prefers his 
own social relations, where he should be 
kept. 

Now this last statement is largely true. 


Few people of any race, or of any so- 
cial state, be they Caucasians, Mongo- 
lians, negroes or Indians, be they gran- 
dees or tradesmen or servants, choose 
to associate or marry except in their own 


class. A marriage out of one’s rank is 
called a mesalliance. Negroes are not 
begging for social relations with any- 
body. That is a matter of individual 
preference; it goes by favor, not by 
right. To refuse to invite a negro to 
dinner no more keeps the negro under 
than to refuse to invite a white man to 
dinner keeps him under. He can rise, if 
he will, get cultivation and wealth, and 
invite whom he pleases to dinner,and the 
invited will accept or not as they please. 

The discussion of the dinner question, 
the social equality question, absolutely 
confuses the issue. Nobody demands, 
nobody has the right te demand, social 
relations with anybody. What we ask 
is official, legal, political, educational 
equality, the privilege of an equal chance 
for every man to do the best he can for 
himself. If the suffrage is given only 
to those who can read, then apply the 
tule equally to all citizens. If education 
Is provided, let good schools, of equal 
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grades, be provided for both whites and 
blacks. That is the way we do in the 
North; negroes can go to our best pub- 
lic schools or to our universities. The 
attempt should be given up to keep any- 
body under. Let all rise, and if the Cau- 
casian is abler than the negro, he will 
keep ahead. 

We are glad to believe that the excite- 
ment over the President’s asking Mr. 
Washington to dinner is in good part 
superficial froth. The invitation from 
Charleston to President Roosevelt has 
not been withdrawn, as was suggested 
by some foolish people. He has not 
thereby lost the respect of sensible Car- 
olinians. The invitation did not lose 
Republican votes in Virginia, as Chair- 
man Ellyson, of the Demécratic State 
Committee, declared it would. 


& 


Dr. Francis Galton’s Utopia 


One of the Huxley Lectures before 
the Anthropological Institute, London, 
was delivered by Dr. Francis Galton 
last month, and is reported in full in Na- 
ture of October 31st. Dr. Galton is fa- 
mous for his studies of hereditary ge- 
nius, and equally of other hereditary 
traits of men and animals, physical and 
intellectual. In this lecture he presents 
the most important question, whether it 
is possible, under our present laws of 
morality, to raise the intellectual and 
physical quality of the human race. He 
believes it is, and the ways in which it 
can be done indicate the. direction in 
which he would look for his Utopia. 

The average hight of an Englishman 
is very nearly 5 feet and 8 inches. Half 
the men come within 134 inches of that 
medium hight, and as the inches increase 
or diminish the number of people di- 
minishes much more rapidly. Wherethere 
are 5,000 people out of 10,000 whose 
hight exceeds the medium by 1% 


inches or less, there will be but 35 who ° 


reach 6 feet and 1% inches. 

Now let us apply similar figures to hu- 
man ability, physical and intellectual. 
Following the biblical parable of the ten 
talents, we may suppose the lowest en- 
dowment to be one talent and the highest 
ten. There will then be, says Dr. Gal- 
ton, in every ten thousand people, 35 
with 1 talent, 180 with 2, 672 with 3, 
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1,613 with 4, 2,500 with 5, 2,500 with 6, 
1,613 with 7, 672 with 8, 180 with 9 and 
35 with 10. Thus 50 per cent. hover 
just about mediocrity, while the two low- 
er classes, those with only one or two 
talents, make but about two per cent. 
of the whole, just as the two upper 
classes, those with nine and ten talents, 
are two per cent. The lower classes are 
the criminals and loafers, while the up- 
per classes include the geniuses and the 
leaders in business and knowledge. Dr. 
Farr calculated that the money value to 
the world of a new-born babe born to an 
average Essex laborer’s wife, and living 
his father’s life was $25; but the value 
of one of the ten talent children would 
be many thousands of dollars to the na- 
tion. 

Now Dr. Galton’s Utopia looks to the 
increase of the number of the children 
born with more ‘than five talents, and the 
decrease of thoseswith less than five. He 
reckons that, under the law of probabili- 
ties, if 35 ten-talent parents, fathers and 
mothers, had 35 children, 6 children 
would have Io talents, 10 would have 9, 
12 would have 8, 6 would have 7 and I 
would have 6; nonewould haveless. The 


figures“would correspond, but reversed 
in direction, with child 1 of parents 
with one talent; none wot 1 rise above 


5 talents. From 5,000 p.:rents below 
mediocrity, not one child f 10 talents 
could be expected, and but ; of 9, and 48 
of 7. Altho there is always a tendency 
downward, in the higher grades, owing 
to inferiority of some ancestors, yet an 
immense proportion of the talented chil- 
dren will come from talented parents, 
and of inferior children from inferior 
parents. That is, supposing marriage 
to be in the same grade, out of the 35 
children in 10,000 born with to talents, 
16 will be born from parents with 9 or 
10, and, similarly, out of 35 children 
with only 1 talent, 16 will be born to 
parents with only 1 or 2 talents. 
Prisons, workhouses and asylums do 
something to reduce the likelihood of 
marriage in the lowest classes. It is to 
the interest of society to prevent or de- 
lay the marriage of such persons, incom- 
petent or depraved, whose offspring are 
almost sure to be an expense and a curse 
to the community. Beyond this very 
little can be dong to prevent the mar- 
riage of the improvident and those who 
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depend on casual means of suppor. Dr. 
Galton looks rather to those highly en- 
dowed to raise, through their children, 
the average of human ability. He rec- 
ognizes that it is just these persons, how- 
ever, who consult prudence in delaying 
marriage, and who, in our present so- 
cial conditions, are likely to do less than 
their share to maintain a succession of 
improved generations. The wealth and 
strength of a country will depend on the 
proportion of its highly endowed men 
and women. What Dr. Galton would 
desire is, therefore, that in some way it 
should be made easy and desirable that 
young men and women of choice ability 
should marry young and bring up fam- 
ilies of children. It will mean an im- 
mense deal to the country if such wom- 
en should marry at 21 or 22, instead of 
at 29 or 30. 

How shall the marriages of such high- 
ly endowed youth he encouraged? Dr. 
Galton suggests, for one thing, an ap- 
peal to their own sense of their obliga- 
tion, patriotic and religious, to their 
country and to the world. He would 
have parents and teachers inculcate such 
obligations, and the duty of marriage 
less for wealth or ambition, and more 
with a view to the worth of the coming 
generations. He would have some way 
by which it might be known who are the 
able and promising youth in our schools, 
that attention may be directed to them. 
He would have men of wealth, who give 
millions for charity to the poorest and 
most worthless, seek out young people of 
ability and worth, and make it possible 
for them to marry young and support 
their families in comfort while they are 
achieving their financial independence. 
There may be a kind of most honorable 
patronage, very different from that con- 
ceived of by Dr. Johnson, who defines a 
patron as “a wretch who supports with 
insolence and is repaid with flattery.” 
Parents of wealth with talented children 
should make it easy for them to marry 
partners of similar talent, by providing 
temporarily for their comfortable sup- 
port. Dr. Galton has dared to imagine a 
benevolent society which shall have for 
its purpose to facilitate early and fruit- 
ful marriages of such young people of 
more than usual talents; but first it is 
necessary to teach the lesson that each 
generation owes a duty to the next, and 
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that this duty rests far the most heavily 
on those whom nature has endowed with 
more than the average ability. Under 
our present and fixed laws of social mor- 
als it is quite possible to raise the stand- 
ard of human ability; and what nobler 
aim can be set before the race? 


&* 


Postal Savings Banks 


WE are inclined to think that not any 
other one of the proposed economical 
reforms, at the present time, holds out 
more of advantage to the country popu- 
lation, especially to the day laborer, than 
ihe establishment of Postal Savings 
Banks. Farmers’ clubs and Granges 
have with great unanimity passed reso- 
lutions in favor of these institutions. 
The Central New York Farmers’ Club 
recently resolved that “ We look with 
enthusiastic favor upon the proposition 
to establish Postal Savings Banks; and 
as farmers and citizens, affiliated with 
all parties, we hold this issue to be vital 
to the economic prosperity of the labor- 


-er.” In 1897 Postmaster-General Gary, 


proposing that we establish Postal Sav- 
ings Banks in the United States, said 
that through their instrumentality “ those 
who have been improvident in little 
things, and who have not learned from 
experience that money makes money, 
would be educated slowly but surely to 
save a surplus over and above their liv- 
ing expenses, so that in the end they 
would have a fund ready for sickness 
or when old age should overtake them.” 
Referring to the experience of Europe, 
he argued that the saving tendency 
created in the fathers became an instinct 
in the children. Workingmen were 
turned into small capitalists, and their 
wives and children were benefited more 
than themselves. 

The idea was not new with Mr. Gary. 
His predecessors had urged the estab- 
lishment of such banks, at least as far 
back as Postmaster-General James, in 
1881. The latter said: “ It is my earnest 
conviction that a system of this descrip- 
tion, if adopted, would, more than al- 
most any other measure of public im- 
portance, inure to the benefit of the 
working people of the United States.” 
Postmaster-General Wanamaker empha- 


sized the same idea. He showed that 


there were twelve millions of people in 
the United States who were dependent 
upon their daily wages; and that the 
Government, in the interest of better 
citizenship, should extend every encour- 
agement to make of these men savers. 
He demonstrated that private banks 


could not cover the case; because the. ~ 


common people did not have entire con- * 
fidence in them, and partly because they 
were not always conveniently located. 
The arguments in favor of Postal Sav- 
ings Banks reached beyond the judgment 
of these distinguished officials and cit- 
izens. They would bring a large amount 
of dead money into circulation. It was 
estimated, by Mr. Gary, that hoarded 
money averaged ten dollars to every per- 
son in the United States. This would 
make a total of seven hundred millions 
—a very large amount to be withdrawn 
from circulation, even in ordinary times; 
but in financial crises a dangerous 
amount. It has been found that in those 
countries where the Postal Savings Bank 
is in operation these hoarded deposits 
are at once greatly decreased. Such 
banks are in operation in France, in Eng- 
land, in Canada, in Austria, and in Aus- 
tralia. 

Nor must it be forgotten that they 
are also to be found in one of our 
recent acquisitions—Hawaii. This lit- 
tle territory of ours introduced Postal 
Savings Banks in 1886, and with decided 
advantage to the finances of ‘the island. 
Within three years there were nearly 
three thousand depositors, putting away 
in small sums about a million of savings. 
In Great Britain there are over seven 
millions of depositors, holding five hun- 
dred and fifty millions in this sort of 
banks, and this amount steadily accumu- 
lating; while in Canada, during a little 
over twenty years, the deposits have 
reached nearly twenty-five millions. 
Maximum deposits vary from 285 dol- 
lars in France to 2,435 dollars in New 
Zealand. It has been said, and we be- 
lieve correctly, that the safety of France 
is dependent upon the thrift of her rural 
population; and that this part. of her 
population owes its stability to its bank 
deposits. France remains on the map 
of Europe because of her small farmers. 
Oneofher distinguished writers says: “It 
is the savings bank which has taught the 
workman of France to moderate his con- 
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sumption below his production; and in 
amassing the excess, called savings, in a 
fruitful place, in complete security, he 
learns how capital is formed. It teaches 
a man how to govern himself, and so 
aids in building up a sound discretion 
which is the first success in life.” In 
1861 Sir Robert Peel said that the Postal 
Savings Banks were an institution of 
so great value that he wondered that the 
bill to create them had ever got through 
Parliament. One hundred millions of 
dollars were deposited during the first 
ten years of their existence. Great 
Britain earns a surplus yearly of some- 
thing like one hundred thousand dollars, 
after paying two and one-half per cent. 
interest on about five hundred millions 
of deposits. In 1895 France made a 
clean profit of nearly two hundred thou- 
sand dollars, besides paying three per 
cent. interest on deposits. The number 
of accounts during that year in France 
amounted to two and a half millions, 
while the number of accounts in Eng- 
land was six and a half millions. 

The working of the Postal Savings 
Bank is so simple that in England the de- 
positors are very largely to be found 
among children, and the most ignorant. 
Any one can deposit the minimum 
amount of twenty-five cents. He then 
receives a book signed and stamped. If 
any one wishes to make a withdrawal 
he notifies the postmaster three or four 
days ahead of time, in order to receive 
notice from London, allowing the re- 
quest. At thé end of each year, after 
the account is opened, all books are sent 
to London for auditing, at which time 
interest is added to the deposit. Those 
who cannot deposit twenty-five cents are 
allowed to purchase penny stamps until 
they have aggregated that sum. In 
this way children are stimulated to save 
their pennies. But while children above 
seven years of age can become deposit- 
ors, they cannot, until they are twenty- 
one years of age, withdraw their de- 
posits, without showing before a magis- 
trate good cause for doing so. In this 
way a snug sum is accumulated in many 
cases—enough to start a young married 
couple in life. Deposits are allowed not 
only in the town where a person may 
reside, but wherever he may be travel- 
ing. The telegraph can be used in mak- 
ing withdrawals: Altogether in Eng- 
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land are eleven thousand offiees for de- 
posit. Trustees may make deposits for 
those whom they represent, and for in- 
dustrial societies. The system in Canada 
is not unlike that of England. The de- 
positor must send his book to _head- 
quarters once a year for comparison with 
the books of the department. There are 
over seven hundred banks, but they are 
all so closely united that they are prac- 
tically one. A depositor at one bank, 
or postoffice, may continue his deposits 
at any other with the same passbook, 
The total savings throughout Canada 
show an average of fifty dollars for the 
whole population. 

The question of most importance is, 
perhaps, what would the Government do 
with so large an amount of money as 
would be placed in its hands.  Sup- 
posing the deposits in America were in 
the same ratio as in England, there 
would be over 750 millions of dollars to 
be handled. If the money could be in- 
vested wisely, it would pay all the ex- 
penses of the savings. bank system, and 
leave a handsome surplus. If used for 
the retirement of Government bonds, it 
would distribute the debt of the coun- 
try among private citizens, and release 
us from foreign and corporate money 
lenders. At the same time the distine- 
tion between capitalist and laborer would 
be in the process of breaking down. 
Perhaps the best that we can say on this 
subject is that not one Government now 
experimenting with the system has failed 
to make it profitable. If France can 
make a clean profit of two hundred 
thousand dollars a year, after paying the 
high rate of interest of three per cent, 
there is no reason why the United States 
cannot do as well or better. 


& 
The Model Farm 


THE model farm of the twentieth cen- 
tury will not conform itself to the ideals 
of the nineteenth century. In 1850 the 
farmer who endeavored to be a thor- 
ough success held that he must own at 
least 100 acres, and grow large areas 
of corn, wheat and potatoes—a few 
crops on a large scale. This method 
gradually developed monster establish- 
ments, includitig thousands of acrés. 
Corn fields of ohe hundred acres wert 
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the pride and amazement of the Prairie 
States. The cars steamed through not 
only mile long corn fields, but mile long 
fields of wheat and oats. A writer of the 
60’s says: 

“T am positively sick of the smell of clover, 

from these interminable fields—without begin- 
ning and without end—the sweet fragrance is 
overpowering. I long for just a whiff of clear, 
unperfumed atmosphere.” 
The natural consequence of this sort of 
farming was the increase of mortgages, 
the larger proportion of tenant farmers, 
and the gradual accumulation of capital 
in fewer hands. ‘Phe farmer went 
through an era of consolidation, some 
time before manufacturers entered the 
period of trusts. Another consequence 
was the effort to aggregate farming in 
enormous ranches, wheat fields and corn 
fields—so that the mile long field 
stretched out to fields of ten miles in 
length. Extensive farming, however, 
was a failure. The ideal farm of the fu- 
ture will not exceed from twenty to for- 
ty acres. For most tillers of the soil 
ten acres will prove to be enough. The 
outlay for such a place will be moderate, 
and will greatly diminish the necessity 
of mortgages. 

The model farm of the future will 
have different ambitions from those of 
the past. Its ideds of the beautiful and 
of the useful will both be changed. 
There will be an understanding that the 
whole property must be kept in pre- 
sentable condition. There will be more 
shrubbery, more ornamental trees, while 
the drives:and walks will carry the 
owners to all parts of the gardens and 
orchards. These will not be so elaborate 
as to require heavy expense; but they 
will involve so much convenience as to 
excuse a degree of cost. With the 
house near the center of the property, 
and remote from the dust of the road, it 
will be understood that easy access to 
all parts of the grounds is a prime ne- 
cessity. It will not be the ambition to 
have a front yard painfully full of 
posies; but every part of the plantation 
will admit of the ornamental. In the 
place of rough fences will be handsome 
edges of blossoming shrubs, or ever- 
greens, and where the old farm had 
weed-dotted pastures, the new farm will 
have its berry gardens, its silage, and its 
orchards: In other-words, the triew farm 
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will be understood to be, in all parts of 
it, a home and a homestead. Every 
building, every crop, every fence, and all 
other appurtenances, will conform to this 
idea. 

Windbreaks will constitute a marked 
feature of the new model farm, because 
we have lost so much through the de- 
struction of forests that we must protect 
ourselves from destroying winds. This 
will be a primal law—to adjust ourselves 
to the new climatic conditions. _ The 
old-style farming has _ revolutionized 
wind and weather as well as soil. Wind- 
breaks will not only be useful, but also 
may be highly ornamental. A row of 
Buffam pear trees or of Norway spruce, 
or of our native hemlock, will add a 
character which never came from the old 
fashioned fences. The shelter will in- 
vite birds, so that we shall also add to 
our insect destroyers. Gradually we 
shall not only modify our climate, but 
the birds will learn to remain with us 
all winter. 

The model farm will pay more atten- 
tion to marketing. Every man will have, 
not only his crops, but his customers. 
The day of the middlemen is passing 
away. The farmers, co-operatively, will 
employ their own agents, precisely as 
they hire their help. The new farmer 
will understand exactly what he can af- 
ford to plant—not growing tons of fruit 
and cereals that he may, or may not, be 
able to dispose of. The future will not 
use corn for fuel, or feed wheat to the 
hogs. The relation of producer to cus- 
tomer will be so close that each one will 
have a sort of partnership. This will be 
an advantage almost inestimable to both 
parties. The telephone will keep the 
farmer in relation with not only his 
neighbors, in a social way, but with his 
customers in a business way. Trolley 
roads will come to his doors with freight 
wagons. He will be able to reach the 
market directly, and without unloading 
his produce. 

The model farm will have among its 
appurtenances a good deal of mechanical 
convenience. We shall go back to the 
old style of a larger degree of combina- 
tion of manufactures and agriculture. 
The shop will be considered an absolute 
essential on the farm, both for repairs 
and for construction. These changes 
will enliven the spirit of farming; giv- 
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ing greater variety to the work, and a 
chance for the development of different 
tastes and tendencies among the children. 
Electricity will give a grand impulse to 
experiment, so that the smaller home- 
steads will be engaged not only in rais- 
ing crops, but in inventing new crops. 
The impulse begotten by Goodrich, Ho- 
vey, Kirkland and Downing about half 
a century ago has grown steadily in force 
until the present day, and it gives no 
sign of abatement. The model farmer 
of the future will pretty surely hold him- 
self to be a failure if he has not added to 
the fruits, vegetables and cereals some- 
thing in the way of, betterment. 

The model farm will grow nearly all 
the food supply of the family, including 
fruit, vegetables, milk, eggs and fowls. 
The surplus will not be large in any one 
direction; but the aggregate will be suf- 
ficent to bring into the family needed 
money for the year. The upsetting craze 
for accumulating money is already los- 
ing its hold on the intensive farmer. He 
has a safe and reasonable income, and is 
learning that content is better than 
wealth. The idea of building a peace- 


ful home will get to be uppermost. The 
liandling of capital in public enterprises 
will be left more and more to a special 


class of capitalists. Trusts will do the 
farmer very little harm directly; they 
will advantage him in some directions. 
Meanwhile tenant farming, which has 
increased enormously, owning to the 
break up of extensive farming, will once 
more greatly decrease. Small farms 
will mean small homes. Rent should 
never be an item in the account. 

On the model farm woman will be 
closer in co-operation with man; out- 
doors as well as indoors. Work will not 
be so sharply differentiated into man’s 
work and woman’s work. Every farm 
laborer will have to be an electrician, 
and he will have to be able to manage 
electrical machinery. The same power 
plant will run the washing machine and 
the hay cutter; will cook the breakfast 
and pump water for the cows. This will 
bring the work of the sexes into closer 
correlation. Some of these points THE 
INDEPENDENT has long advocated as es- 
sential to profitable agriculture. They 
are rapidly becoming realities. Our land 
will be dotted with small farms, with 
equalized advantages. 
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The Swashbuckler The stage ways of 
Sane authors would be an 
interesting comment 
upon popular novels. Why, for in- 
stance, must every writer of historical 
romances insist upon the swashbuckler 
style in his male characters? And 
has anybody ever reflected upon 
the remarkable fact that we rarely hap- 
pen upon the hero of any tale asleep? 
Mr. Norris gives a splendid picture of 
“Annixter ” in the early morning pangs 
of returning consciousness. But as a 
matter of observation, we know that the 
women are the ones who sleep in fiction. 
There is an idea on the tip of everybody’s 
imagination that when she sleeps, she 
passes out of the body upon the wings of 
dreams so innocent and foolish that the 
spectator is inclined to cross himself and 
make a prayer for her safety. As for the 
hero, let him rave in delirium, tear the 
blood-soaked bandage from his aching 
head, call upon his gods and goddesses— 
but to sink into an obviously healthful 
slumber would be monstrous! The fact 
is, a man asleep, whether stretched upon 
the page of a novel or somewhere in the 
daytime of real life, is a sight to be avoid- 
ed. The most high-minded of them give 
the impression of being the bearded crea- 
tures of an aboriginal species. This is 
probably the reason why the eminently 
successful author closes the door and 
tips out to gossip with the reader while 
his hero is taking the necessary refresh- 
ment. 
as 


Political Interest In three departments 
Excluded f the Government, 
President Roosevelt 

tells Mr. Clinton Rogers Woodruff, po- 
litical interests will be absolutely ex- 
cluded. These are the Army, the Navy 
and the Colonies; and the President says 
he wants this generally known. In the 
colonial service, he declared, “ there 
should not be an iota of a concession 
to politics while he remained President, 
for the intrusion of such an element 
would be nothing short of a taint.” The 
cne argument that has been brought 
against the acquisition of colonies by the 
United States has been the fear that pol- 
iticians would control the offices. We 
have a President whose most strenuous 
purpose it is to prevent this evil. He 
can control it. He will hold his office 
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for four years, very likely for eight. 
During that time it will be possible to 
establish the civil service in our Col- 
onies on such a firm footing that there 
will be no danger of a reversion. Rules 
will doubtless be adopted which will 
guard that service, as well as anything 
can be guarded in a world of change. 
Our own hope is that before Mr. Roose- 
yelt ceases to be President Porto Rico 
will be a self-governing State of the 
Union, and Hawaii also, either by itself 
or as a part of California. We expect 
in a few months to be quite rid of the 
question of civil service as far as Cuba 
is concerned, altho we do expect and 
hope that before many years independ- 
ent Cuba will become an independent 
State of the American Union. ‘The 
Philippines offer a problem of more de- 
layed solution, owing to the multitude of 
barbarous tribes, but self-governing 
Territories we expect them to be; and if 
they advance to become States, who has 
the right to object? Tagals and Visa- 


yans and Moros have the same right as 
we to self-government, as soon as they 
can administer it; and it is not for us to 
belittle their capacity. The sooner we 


can get out of those islands the white 
common soldiers who call the people 
niggers and dagoes the better. 


a 


The plans of the Car- 
negie Schools of 
Technology in Pitts- 
burgh are simply magnificent. What is 
proposed is to supply the most complete 
andthorough course of education thatcan 
bedevised, following all the experiments 
that have been made at the Armour 
Institute in Chicago, the Pratt Institute 
in Brooklyn, and the Drexel Institute 
in Philadelphia, as well as the best Ger- 
man technical schools. Money is not to 
be spared when needed for the best in- 
stallation of the scheme. Already there 
is an endowment given of $2,000,000, 
while $5,000,000 or more will be spent 
on buildings and equipment, to be fol- 
lowed by a much larger endowment. The 
Institution will consist of three separate 
schools. The highest of these will be 
the Carnegie Technical College. In this 
the best engineering and technical edu- 
tation will be given, with all opportuni- 
les for research. Students will come 


Carnegie Schools 
at Pittsburgh 
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to this from such a mathematical and 
general education as can be had in our 
high schools and academies. Below this 
will be the Carnegie Technical High 
School, open to graduates of our gram- 
mar schools, and corresponding in its 
grade of technical study with the literary 
studies of our high schools. There will 
then be a lower grade, the Carnegie 
Artisan Day and Evening Classes, which 
will give more elementary technical in- 
struction in the arts of common life and 
service to those whose school opportuni- 
ties have been few. Such an institution 
will do an unusual service in teaching 
workmen to put intelligence and affec- 
tion into their work, thus raising the 
grade of skill in the arts. We venture 
to say that, as in all education, it will be 
the highest of the three schools that will 
do the most serviceable work; not that 
it will reach the greater number, but 
that the influence on any art or business 
or profession of one highly educated 
person is worth more than that of scores 
of those of an imperfect education. It 
ought to be the ambition of Hamr ton 
and Tuskegee to add these two hi her 
to their lower grade of instruction the 
technical grades, high school and c¢.iege 
to their artisan classes. 


a 


What Robert C. Og- 
den and the Southern 
Education Board, 
which he is interested in, propose to do 
is to raise $40,000 a year for two years, in 
the North, to study the educational needs 
of the South and awaken the country to 
the necessity of improving its education. 
This is a noble scheme, but it must not 
be understood that it has thus far been 
neglected. Something like half a million 
dollars a year is now, and has been for 
many years, given by the North for just 
this purpose, perhaps two-thirds of it to 
develop educational interests within the 
race that most needs it, and one-third of 
it within the white race. It must not be 


A Southern 
Educational Board 


‘imagined that precisely this work has 


been forgotten and neglected. There are 
five or six organizations, not to speak 
of independent schools like Atlanta Uni- 
versity, Hampton and Tuskegee, that are 
vigorously developing this interest North 
and South. The field is a large one, and 
they cannot wholly cover it, so that this 
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new organization can well find good work 
to do. As we see the sad need of better 
educational privileges at the South we 
are still pained at the blundering strin- 
gency of the political moralists who re- 
fused to allow our national Government 
to give its aid to Southern education af- 
ter the War, on the plea that it would 
pauperize the South. Now we have put 
national funds into popular education in 
Porto Rico, and nobody complains. 


& 


Education is beginning 
to tell in Porto Rico. 
The boys are already 
learning the principles of American 
rights. The Mayor and City Council of 
San Juan passed an order limiting the 
number of bootblacks to thirty and mak- 
ing provisions for their education and 
control. Thereupon they have appealed 
to the Governor, presenting a typewrit- 
ten paper in which they argue that the 
Mayor and Council had no right to make 
such an order, and they seem to have the 
better of the case. They declare that 
the ordinance is an attack on the princi- 
ples of free labor, as found in the mu- 


The Bootblacks 
of San Juan 


nicipal law, which is quoted; they de- 
clare that it is legislation against a legal 
trade, and creates for the thirty fortu- 
nate boys a “ dastardly and illegal priv- 
ilege”” by which they will be enabled to 
form a trust and to raise prices at will 


and destroy competition. The privilege 
to pursue their individual rights of lib- 
erty and happiness they declare is theirs 
under the American Constitution and is 
transgressed by this order; that the City 
Council could just as well limit the num- 
ber of lawyers, physicians, masons or 
carpenters, and that the evident inten- 
tion is to appoint as bootblacks ‘only 
those whose fathers are in politics. 
Furthermore, the ordinance is illegal, in- 
asmuch as the City Council is an ad- 
ministrative body and cannot legislate. 
Thus the case stands at last accounts, 
and however the decision goes it is evi- 
dent that the Porto Rican boy has in 
him the making of an intelligent citizen 
who knows his rights and knowing 
dares maintain. To one who reads the 
Porto Rican papers the most striking 
thing is the rapid development of the 
public school system in city and country. 
Spain did not provide a single school- 
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house. Now they are everywhere, with 
garden plots attached, and a fine normal 
school ten miles out from San Juan. 


Js 


It is to the borderland of 
Oklahoma that we go for a 
bright forecast of Church 
union. The Oklahoma and Indian Ter- 
ritory Conferences of the Methodist 
Church, North, met the other day in 
Shawnee, and Presiding Elder Riley pre- 
sented a resolution extending fraternal 
greetings to the Southern Methodist 
Conference, then meeting in a neighbor- 
ing town, and suggesting that the two 
Methodisms unite in the building of Ep- 
worth University at Oklahoma City, and 
thus begin a unity of Methodisms, in the 
hope of a complete union, all former dif- 
ferences having ceased to exist. The 
resolution was unanimously adopted. It 
was telegraphed to the Southern Metho- 
dist Conference, and there approved with 
but six dissenting votes. Committees 
were appointed on both sides to carry out 
the plan, and some $200,000 is pledged 
to the institution. Why should it not be 
that in this Territory of Oklahoma, and 
among the aborigines of the Indian Ter- 
ritory, there should be inaugurated the 
movement which shall speedily accom- 
pl'sh the complete union of the divided 
Methodist Churches? If the States move 
slow, let the Territories set the pace. 


J 


It is seldom that a new great 
city is created intelligently 
and purposively. Cities gen- 
erally begin with cow-paths and man- 
tracks, and then the real estate man lays 
out square streets for his enlargement. 
Finally the city comes to a sense of its 
greatness, when too late to straighten out 
its crooked streets or to provide radiating 
avenues, and then Boston or Chicago or 
New York shoots out wide avenues, be- 
ginning some miles from the center. 
Only by some rare chance does an Alex- 
ander build a city to carry his name, or 
does a nation lay out a capital in a field, 
as did the United States at Washington, 
or as did the Czar Peter of Russia. But 
now the great Australian Federation is 
about to build a capital city, and the 
architects of Australia are discussing the 
plans. That the streets should radiate 
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from the center, as Washington set the 
example, and as in Haussmanized Paris, 
is taken for granted. Mr. Barlow, presi- 
dent of the Institute of Architects, would 
have the main thoroughfares triple av- 
enues, about 150 feet wide, while other 
streets need not be more than 66 feet 
wide. There should, he says, be trees 
everywhere, deciduous trees, with the 
“eternal fig.” Flowering trees, Japanese 
plums and cherries, should intersperse a 
blaze of blossom among the tender green. 
There should be ribbands of smooth turf 
separating the houses from the foot 
paths, and circuses at the intersections 
of the main streets, with a great fountain 
or monument in the center. There will 
be twenty great Federal buildings, 
besides libraries, churches, and gallery, 
theaters, markets, baths, public gardens 
and cemeteries ; and all these will have to 
be created out of the vasty bush. Itis a big 
scheme, and a fine one, for a city which 
will not for a generation have much more 
than 20,000 inhabitants, as it will be 
without commerce or manufactures. 
Js 


The hardest of all languages to learn 
to read is the Chinese, and it is beyond 
question that a phonetic Romanized al- 
phabet will some time supersede the cur- 
rent characters in both Chinese and Jap- 
anese. The Rev. William N. Brewster, 
of Hing-hua, South China, is one of the 
missionaries that have been devoting 
themselves to the problem and with most 
hopeful success. Besides the consonants 
and vowels it became necessary to indi- 
cate eight tones which differ from those 
in other districts. Using his new alpha- 
bet, two village farming boys learned to 
read anything at sight in a week. But 
they were unusually bright. It generally 
takes from three to six months of leis- 
ure time for working people to learn to 
read it. Two men past sixty learned to 
tead comfortably in three months. Our 
children could do.as well if the English 
language had a decent phonetic system. 


& 


One of the oddest additions to the 


growing mosquito literature is offered in 
the London Times by Mr. Hiram S. 
Maxim. Some one having published the 
statement that mosquitoes might be at- 
tracted by a humming sound, he tells that 
some years ago he put up an electrical ap- 
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paratus for lighting the grounds of the 
Grand Union Hotel at Saratoga Springs, 
and one of the lamps persisted in singing 
notwithstanding his efforts to prevent 
it. That lamp attracted a multitude of 
mosquitoes, all males, as shown by their 
feathered antennz: Not a female mos- 
quito was found. It is known that the 
male mosquito neither bites nor sings. 
It would appear that the male mosquitoes 
took the song of the lamp to be that of 
the female mosquitoes and were drawn 
to it, to their death. But this suggests 
no easy method of attracting the mosqui- 
toes that we want to get rid of. 
& 

It was difficult for us to believe it, but 
we have evidence that there is a denom- 
ination in this country of German Lu- 
therans who reject the Copernican sys- 
tem of astronomy, and hold that the 
earth is in the center of the universe, and 
that the heavens revolve around it after 
the Ptolemaic fashion. We have received 
a pamphlet learnedly defending that 
view, held by the Old Lutheran Church. 
Professor Pieper, of the Concordia Col- 
lege, St. Louis, President of the St. 
Louis Synod and of the Theological 
Seminary, supports this statement, as 
does the Rev. L. Lange, of Pacific 
Grove, Cal., author of a learned pamphlet 
opposing the Copernican astronomy in 
the interest of Bible truth. 

a 

We are greatly pleased to be able to 
announce the apparent ending of the 
Sampson-Schley navy quarrel, through 
the intervention of Mr. Thompson and 
Mr. Benjamin, as told by Mr. Benjamin 
in this issue. It is a grand work done by 
these two authorized representatives of 
the two sides of the controversy. 

& 


Female suffrage has gone so far in 
New Zealand the nuns in one of the con- 
vents have voted, a special polling booth 
being provided and forty votes being 
cast. Cardinal Archbishop Moran, of 
Sydney, is strongly in favor of woman’s 
suffrage in Australia. 

8 


That President Roosevelt should re- 
tain Commissioner Evans at the head of 
the Pension Bureau was no more than 
was to be expected from a man who has 
always been loyal to official duty. 
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Germany's Tariff Bill 


THE approval of the new German tar- 
iff bill by the Bundesrath, last week, was 
disappointing to some who had expected 
that the heavy duties of this bill would 
not be enacted. Approval was given by 
an almost unanimous vote, and in the 
bill thus approved all the essential fea- 
tures of the original measure are re- 
tained. Indeed, in some instances the 

‘high duties at first proposed have been 
increased. This action of the Bundes- 
rath foreshadows, it is thought, an easy 
passage of the bill in the Reichstag. One 
effect of these demands from the Agra- 
tian party was seen two weeks ago in the 
Berlin municipal election, when the So- 
cial Democrats gained six members of 
the Council in sixteen districts. 

It is at a time of severe industrial de- 
pression and financial stringency in Ger- 
many that these new duties, designed to 
increase the cost of food supplies, are to 
be enacted. The folly of it is plain 
enough. To compensate for the higher 
cost of living, an increase of wages will 
be required and demanded. Such an in- 
crease will add to the cost of producing 
manufactured goods and tend to de- 
crease exports, while making the domes- 
tic consumer’s burden heavier. If re- 
taliation in other countries shall cause 
a tariff war, hostilities will be opened 
by Austria and other European powers, 
rather than by the United States. Such 
losses as this country may suffer in its 
exports to Germany may be made good 
by gains in our exports to other parts of 
the world, owing to the restraining ef- 
fect of the legislation upon Germany’s 
exporting manufacturers. 

as 


Trolley and Steam 


THE growth of trolley railroad mile+ 
age, altho it has ceased to be a prom- 
inent topic of public discussion, is 
marked by interesting features pointing 
to the future development of electric 


traction. Trolley competition began 
some years ago to affect steam subur- 
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ban traffic; and in a few places it has af. 
fected the interurban service of steam 
roads. Such competition for consider. 
able distances between cities will soon 
demand attention. The recent opening 
of a trolley line from Chicago to Joliet 
is said to have reduced the steam pas- 
senger traffic between the two cities by 
one-half. The trolley service is com- 
paratively slow, but the fares are lov, 
and the steam roads will probably te. 
duce their rates. A company has just 
been formed to build an electric road 
from Syracuse to’ Rochester, a distance 
of about 100 miles. There is now al- 
most a continuous line of trolley road 
along the lake shore from Cleveland to 
Detroit. The growth of such competi- 
tion is retarded by the influence of the 
steam companies, exerted in various 
ways, but it cannot be stopped. 

Many trolley systems have recently 
been planned for the accommodation of 
districts in which the steam service is 
inadequate. Thus, a company with $7, 
000,000 capital was organized two 
weeks ago to connect Lexington, Ky, 
with Versailles, Frankfort, Georgetown, 
and other neighboring cities, by 140 
miles of road. Other similar projects 
are reported in Tennessee and West Vir- 
ginia. Trolley competition with steam 
between cities will probably be promoted 
by the experiments now in progress near 
Berlin, where a speed of about 100 miles 
an hour has been reached, apparently 
with safety to passengers and cars. 


‘& 
Financial Items 


CAPITALISTS connected with the Na- 
tional City Bank have bought control of 
the National Butchers’ and Drovers 
Bank. 


....It is reported that the United 
States Steel Corporation has obtained 
control of the Pressed Steel Car Com- 
pany by the purchase of stock. 


....According to the reports of the 
Electrical Review, the capital invested in 
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the electric lighting industry in the 
United States is $668,830,312. 


....9ince April 1st Secretary Gage’s 
purchases of bonds have amounted to 
$33,656,960 (par value), at a cost of 
$40,393,897- 


.... The output of pig iron in October 
broke the record. There is great activ- 
ity in the iron trade, consumption ex- 
ceeding even the unprecedented produc- 
tion. 


....The Agricultural Department’s 
November report indicates a corn crop 
of 1,359,970,000 bushels, against 2,105,- 
000,000 last year, and an average of 2,- 
090,000,000 for the last six years. 


....Exports in October exceeded 
those of any previous month of the 
year, amounting to $145,640,000. The 
imports, $81,411,000, have never been 
equaled in any previous October. 


....-Dun’s index number, which cov- 
ers 350 quotations, with due allowance 
for the importance of each, shows that 
the cost of living in this country is now 
higher than at any other time in the last 
ten years. 


....»Lhere has been incorporated a 
company, with a capital of $35,000,000, 
in which it is proposed that all the im- 
portant concerns manufacturing photo- 
graphic cameras and supplies shall be 
merged. 


.... The latest dividend of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company—8 per cent., payable 
on December 16th—makes a total of 48 
per cent. (or about $48,000,000) for the 
year. The dividends last year were 48 
per cent. 


.... Thirty-one steel vessels, the cost 
of which will be nearly $8,000,000, are 


now under contract with the shipbuild-. 


ers of the great lakes for delivery be- 
tween the opening of navigation and 
July next. 


....The United States continues to 
stand at the head of the list of the world’s 
exporting nations. For the nine months 
ending with September our exports of 
domestic products were $1,024,605,181, 
against $1,018,845,768 for Great Britain. 


....There is a great demand not only 
for freight cars but also for locomotives. 
ive railway companies have ordered 
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145 within the last ten days, and the or- 
ders received last week by the American 
Locomotive Company amounted to near- 
ly $4,000,000. 


...-H. Sellers McKee and M. A. Ver- 
ner, of Pittsburg, have addressed to the 
Municipal Council of St. Petersburg a 
memorial, offering to take over the 85 
miles of horse car lines in that city, form 
a company with a capital of $50,000,000, 
substitute electricity for. horse power, 
and add 215 miles to the system. 


....The first full cargo of Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite coal to be shipped to 
Europe will be carried by the British 
steamship “Ormesby” from Philadel- 
phia. It will consist of 3,600 tons, and 
its destination will be Berlin, where it 
will be laid down at $7.65, a little less 
than the price of Welsh cannel. This an 
thracite is to be used in American stoves. 


....Lhe Ninth National Bank, con- 
trol of which was recently acquired by 
interests identified with the Hanover Na- 
tional Bank, is to be merged with the 
National Citizens’ Bank, of which James 
Stillman (president of the National City 
Bank) has been elected a director. The 
two banks have been competitors in the 
dry goods district. The enlarged bank 
will have the support of both the Nation- 
al City and the Hanover. 


...-Colonel Constable, manager of a 
prominent railway in India, in a report 
to his Government concerning the com- 
parative merits of American and British 
locomotives, remarks that while the 
American engine burns more fuel and 
wears out sooner than the English, and 
is a dirty looking machine, its great haul- 
ing capacity makes up for any defects. 
Americans, he says, do not expect their 
engines to last more than fifteen years, 
by which time they are ready to put them 
on the scrap heap and adopt others of 
improved design. “I would sooner 
have,” he adds, “a dirty-looking engine 
that will haul 3,500 tons than a beauty 
to look at that can haul only 600 or 700 
tons, as in England, or 1,200 tons, as in 
India.” 


....Dividends: 


American Express Co: (semi-annual), $3.00 
per share, payable Nov. 3vth. 

American Express Co. (extra), $1.00 per 
share, payable Nov. 30th. 





A Peculiar Policy 


THE new twentieth century policy of 
the Bankers’ Life, of New York, is a 
combination contract, covering “life, 
health and annuity.” According to a 
form quite used now it is nominally for 
one year, but appends a clause giving the 
right of annual renewal. It is a policy 
on life, and as such is not distinctively 
peculiar, but it adds a health contract, 
thus being also an accident policy in ef- 
fect, so far as accident may produce 
physical disability. In case of total dis- 
ability from any gainful labor, from 
whatever cause,. the policy holder is to 
draw $5 weekly per $1,000 for the first 
13 weeks of such disability, $3 for the sec- 
ond 13 weeks, and $2 weekly thereafter 
while the disability lasts, even if it con- 
tinues through life. Of course, this is con- 
ditionedupon the policy’s being keptalive, 
according to its terms. The full sum in- 
sured is payable at death, regardless of 
any disability payments meanwhile. In 
case of death the beneficiary may elect 
to take settlement in the form of an an- 
nuity, which shall be payable to the estate 
for at least 20 years and also to the bene- 
ficiary for life if she survive that term. 
At the end of 20 years from its issue the 
policy expires absolutely in any case, and 
then the holder is to choose between a 
paid-up and participating policy for the 
original amount, or a life annuity for 
one-tenth of the original amount, or both 
the paid-up policy and the annuity, in 
which case each of them is halved. Guar- 
anteed loan and surrender values, also an 
annuity table, are incorporated in the 
contract in detail. This policy is written 
on men only, at ages 21 to 60; and in 
amounts not less than $3,000. Some of 
its provisions as to options and the like 
we omit, but it is a novel policy which is 
well worth looking into, one of its pe- 
culiarities being that total disability, even 
if permanent, cannot endanger the in- 
surance, for the disability benefit will 
considerably more than carry the pre- 
miums. In a sense, therefore, this policy 
is self-insuring. 


WE find a floating story to this ef- 
fect: a business firm which had profited 
by the high financial standing of its treas- 
urer and had found his association with 
2800 


INSURANCE 


itself to be practically “ good” with the 
loan market, had, one day, an application 
for discount before the directors of a cer- 
tain bank. Such loans were no novelty 
at this bank, but on this particular day 
something prompted one director to raise 
a new question. “ The paper itself is de- 
sirable,” said he, “and the firm is good; 
but suppose this treasurer should die? | 
am disposed to ask them plainly if they 
hold life insurance in favor of the firm, or 
of the surviving partner, and if they can 
furnish or will undertake to furnish this 
security against the contingent liability 
I shall recommend the loan.” The ques- 
tion was put to the firm. They had no 
insurance, but when the situation was ex- 
plained to them they saw its business 
bearings and set aside $500 a year for 
premiums on life insurance, charging the 
outlay to expense. Probably this story is 
true in detail, as it might easily be, but it 
certainly is true in substance. We have 
repeatedly called attention to the very 
great practical value of life insurance as 
applied to the case of partnerships. It 
is used for that purpose, but not to such 
extent as it ought * be. 


....90me year or two ago, a sleek 
young fellow named Miller set up a 
“money mill” far out in Brooklyn in 
an ordinary frame dwelling, where he 
ran a bank which promised to pay, and 
did pay, 10 per cent. weekly. If he had 
been let alone, he says, there would have 
been no trouble; but he was sent to Sing 
Sing, and his recent release for a new 


trial, on exceedingly technical grounds, — 


recalls his case. There is some dispute 
now, of a rather grotesque sort, as to 
where the money went. The direction it 
took seems rather an academic question, 
because it certainly went, and perhaps 
one set if simpletons acquired a lesson 
in exchange. It is perfectly simple and 
easy to pay IO per cent. weekly on money, 
and also for the conjurer to pull double 
eagles from the ears of some gentleman 
who kindly comes forward; the reality 
of the performance and the reality of the 
payment of the “ interest ” are precisely 
equal and are the same evident cheat. 
So there is always money for cheating 
and deceptive schemes, but many people 
cannot afford to buy any life insurance— 
they would like to, but it costs so much. 
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All Stuffed Up 


That's the condition of many sufferers from 
,starrh, especially in the morning. Great diffi- 
ulty is. experienced in clearing the head and 
oat. 

No wonder catarrh causes headache, impairs 
he taste, smell and hearing, pollutes the breath, 
leranges the stomach and affects the appetite. 

To cure catarrh, treatment must be constitu- 
ional—alterative and tonic. 


«J was afflicted with catarrh. I took medicines of 
different kinds, giving each a fair trial; but gradually 
sew worse until I could hardly hear, taste or smell. I 
hen concluded to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and after 
aking five bottles I was cured and have not had any 
ctu of the disease since.’ EUGENE ForBEs, Leban- 
on, Kan, 


“] had catarrh in the head and throat. Had a bad 
ough and raised blood. My husband persuaded me to 
ake Hood’s Sarsaparilla and it has done me so much 
good I advise all to take it. When I began its use I 
ould scarcely walk and had headaches. It has cured 

1 built me up so I can do all my own housework.’’ 
Mrs. HUcH Rupo.tpu, West Liscomb, N. S. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Cures catarrh—it soothes and strengthens the 
ucous membrane and builds up the whole sys- 





INCE the last advertisement of Pros- 
§ pect Park South in the /udependent 
it has had the most remarkable de- 
velopment of any residential section of 
Greater New York. In the high character of 
its street improvements, its beautiful houses, 
its charming landscape effects and its. ease 


of access, it stands unparalleled, For 
booklet showing photographic views of 
model houses, streets and parkways, with 
houses and plots for sale for investment or 
for residence write 


DEAN ALVORD, 


Owner, 257 Broadway, New York 


We are entirely familiar with the property known 
as Prospect Park South, and are also personally ac- 
quainted with the owner. 

The property is all that it is represented to be, and 
Mr. Alvord, who offers it for sale, is entitled to the 
fullest confidence of any who may have business 
relations with him.—Eprror INDEPENDENT. 





VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds ‘ ys pe b..4 ~ oe 
and Other Investment. Securities. ~ si 


Stock Exchanges. 
Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission 
NASSAU & PINE STS., N. Y. 
COFFEE GROWN. 33 Cc. 
in 1-lb. trade- 
The Great American Tea Co., 
CAPITOL SOLES (for knit slippers), lined with lamb’s 
- ease tender feet, 








Deposits received and interest allowed on balances subject to drafts 
et 8: '. 
All securities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
High-class Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 
delivery. 
13 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON. 
BEST and MOST 
ECONOMICAL 
Requires only TWO-THIRDS 
the regular quantity. Always packed 
rk red bags. Good 
Cotese 12c. and 1c. Good Teas S0c 
Co 
For special terms address 
81 and 38 Vesey 8t., New York. 
P. 0. Box 289 

For Your Sole Benefit 

@ wool, havesmoothly turned leather edges and are ‘so 

easy to sew to’ because stitched just right. 25c. pair. 

HAPPYFOOT”’ HAIR INS 


keep perspiring feet dry, save you from rheumatism 
and colds. 1oc.: three pairs, asc. 
ALASKA SOCKS are unequaled for house and bed 
slippers, and in rubber boots. 25c. pair. 
All dealers, or sent on receipt of price 
and size, by mail, postage paid. 4 
THE WM. H. WILEY & SON CO., Box 45, Hartford, Gonn 


‘*Tired to death” is the feeling which ag ently precedes 
a collapse. Don’t neglect the warning. Dr. D. Jayne’s Tonic 
— ge — remove the obstructions, and pave the way to 
ealth.—Adv. 











Fine Hemstitched 
Cee Towels, 


including Plain Damask Huck- 
aback with Damask Figures, 
Plain Huck and Fancy Weaves 
of every kind. All weights ; all 
sizes ; all pure linen. 


$6.00, 9.00, 12.00 up to 21.00. doz, 


Towels of all kinds for ordi- 
nary, every day use $1.50 to $3.00 
per dozen. Bath Towels, rough 
or smooth, as well as bath mats, 
bath straps, etc., in large assort- 
ment. 

Mailorders have prompt atten- 
tion. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
** THE LINEN STORE,” 


14 West 23d Street, New York. 
Fe 
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Straighten 


up. Why do you wash in the hardest pos- 
sible way? Use PEARLINE, there’s no 
bending over the tub, no back kinks, no 
work to speak of, no wear and tear from 
rubbing. “Millions use PEARLINE. No 
matter how or when you use PEARLINE, 
—— or however delicate your hands or — 
fabric, it is naenntey harmless. 


Pearline is right 








LIFE SIZE DOLL, 2% ft. high. 
SMALL BABY DOLL, 20 inches high. 


This Doll is hand-painted in oil colors that will not crock. 

Doll to be stuffed with cotton, as directions will show. 

Dollie has Golden Hair, Rosy Cheeks, Brown Eyes, Kid Color 
Body, Red Stockings, and Black Shoes, and in following the 
directions in making up, if piece of heavy cardboard is inserted in 
the soles, a perfect shoe is formed, enabling the doll to stand erect. 
Price of Life Size Doll, = = = 40Oc, or stuffed, 6Oc 
Postage on Life Size Doll, - = = Se, = Sic 
Price of Baby Doll (white or black), 25c, cs 45c 
Postage on Baby Doll, - = = 4c, sis 16c 

If ordered by mail, add postage. 





THE TAYLOR-WOOLFENDEN CO. 


Woodward Avenue and State Street, - DETROIT, MICH. 


Send for New Catalogue of Dry Goods and Furnishings, also Illustrated Cata- 
logue of Handkerchiefs. Try Shopping by Mail. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Don’t tie the top of your 
_. and preserve jars in 
heold fashioned way. Seal 
them by the new, quick, 
absolutely sure way—by 
a thin coating of Pure 
Refined Paraffine. Has 
i} no taste or odor. Is 
air tight and acid 
proof. Easily applied. 
Usefulin adozen other 
ways about the house. 
Full directions with 
each pound cake, 
Sold everywhere, Made by 


STANDARD OIL CO. 











Supply all Magazines at Club Rates 


What do you want to read? 
Send your list for our prices, Catalogue Free. 
A The Independent $2.00 
Sample North American Review poser 5.00 
esigner or Leslie’s Monthly..... 1.00 
Off D Leslie's Me hi 
CF = J Suecess...... 00 ood 
actnmetenh ond Seseers... 
Independent and Century. 
Independent and Lippincott 
Independent and Worlds Work.. ° 
Independent and Leslie’s Monthty. ee 
Independent and American Boy oe 
Independent and Little Chronicle... 2.75 
To subscribers of the Independent who send-to us $2.00 to 
renew their subscription, we will send any magazine in the 
following list at exactly half the regular price: 
American Boy... eosnal i 
American Magazine.. 
Recreation. . aes 
end Science New! 3, 


ew 
The Era, WRIA oc cccepe Al 
Arena, (new). ees Mind, (new 
5 Subscribe for Magazines before you ha: prices, 
Don t supply the ‘*Suecess” and **Everybody’s” combinatioms 
E. L. KENYON, ° 642 Medinah Building. 
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HOUSE FURNISHING 


The largest and choicest collection of High Grade Goods 
ever offered in the United States for furnishing the home, 


It includes a full line of 
Eddy Refrigerators, Ou, Stuer century.” 


Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 
Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
Silver-plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room Appliances. 


Goods carefull: ye and delivered free at station within 100 
ans of New York, Orders by mail receive prompt and careful 
attention, 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 W. 42d St. and 135 W. lst St., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York 


Huta Eleetrotype Engraving 66. 


DESIGNERS, and & 


* wv ENGRAVERS, 


RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street, 
BUILDING, NEW YORK, 


Telephone, 1704 John. 








PARALYSIS AND COFFEE 


Symptoms Disappear when Drug 
is Abandoned. 


‘‘ Tea and coffee were forbidden by my physician, 
for I had symptoms of paralysis and it was plain 
that the coffee was the cause of the trouble. I be- 
gan using Postum Food Coffee and am now a 
steady advertisement for Postum. The old 
symptoms of paralysis disappeared in a very brief 
time after I began the use of Postum and quit the 
use of coffee. Do not use my name publicly, if 
you please.” ——-——Morrow, O. The above 
name can be given by the Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Coffee is such a direct poison to the nerve centers 
of many highly organized people that it produces 
all sorts of disorders, from stomach and bowel 
troubles, palpitation of the heart, kidney troubles, 
etc., etc., up to more intricate nervous diseases, 
such as paralysis. The way to keep well is to 
leave off coffee or any nerve destroyer of that sort, 
and use Postum Food Coffee, which is a direct re- 
builder of the nerve centers. Sure and well de- 
fined improvement in health will follow this course, 
as can be proven by any person who will make 
the trial. 








Gold Medal. 


: Ghe 
Highest 
Award 


has been given us 
for out 


B MISSION 
—= CHAPEL, 


Recognized by the Jury as the most 
important exhibit of 
ECCLESIASTICAL AND MEMORIAL ART 
AT THE EXPOSITION, 

acd ranked in a class by itself, It there- 
fore was given the Highest Award, 
we receiving Five Medals for our 
Chapel and its Interior Work, 











59 Carmine St., - "- 


New York. 











STYLISH 


FURNITURE 


SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS FOR THE WEEK! 
We offer our magnificent line of 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 


in both gp ag and Oak, comprising Book- 
cases, Library Tables and Writing Desks. 
Also a Choice Assortment of 


Leather Couches and Chairs, 


With Mahogany and Oak frames, both plain and 
tufted. 
All at Prices Far Below Elsewhere 
FOR HIGH CLASS GOODS. 


Brass Beds, 


Portieres, Lace Curtains 
AND 


Furniture Coverings 


in Immense Variety 
AT EXTRAORDINARILY LOW PRICES. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO. 


Sixth Ave., 13th and 14th Sts. 


B.—In our Carpet Dep’t : Semi- Annual Clear- 
Bs Sale of odd pieces and patterns we do not in- 
tend duplicating at Remnant Prices. 
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OSS. C Oo. 
Bermuda ~ 


Cruises niiiien 


Frost unknown. Malaria impossible. Steamers sail 
weekly from New York. For illustrated pamphlets, pas- 
fages, etc., write to A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agis. 
Quebec S. 8, Co., Ltd., 89 Broadway, New York; A. Ahern, 
Secretary, Quebec, Canada, or THOS. COOK & SON, 261 
Broadway, New York. 


THE LAKEWOOD wi 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


THE LEADING HOTEL OF LAKEWOOD. 
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A.M., Ha 
yw) A. M., Sp! 
ALM. +t 
NOW OPEN ES 
-Q PM. Ai 

i .M., 
An author of note in a news letter over his dagnanies & Crescent ee ey 
. : aa service includes fast Trains, Dining’ Ca’ ) P.M. *S 
signature in the N. Y. Herald, said 7 AS Café, Observation and Parlor Cars, “supers | BM. * 3 
the risk of giving a free advertisement I in appointment. ere. SS 





ate ne oh Pullmans from Cincinnati and’ 
Louisville in connection with Southern Rail- 


must say that THE LAKEWOOD is svillo in < ne Oe 

4 sheville, Ne » | 
the Fest equipped and best managed he tel (A Florida and all points south. " Write for free 
I have ever visited, and I have lived in \" printed matter, handsomely illustrated. UI} 
nearly all the ps incipal hotels cf the World.” | Se nesta Pearman 


GEN’'L MANAGER, GEN’L PASS'GR AGT., 
The Famous Hydrotherapeutic (Water ———— 
Cure) Baths Remain Under the Direc- 
tion of the House Physician. 


4 

Faas, Pz A Ss 

& an=American Souvenir 
p on. First Grade. — 

The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway is putting out a very fine quality Homeli! 
Pan-American Souvenir Coffee Spoon, made expressly to order by the well known Oneida 
Community, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

This is not a cheap spoon. The quality is first grade, fully guaranteed by the makers, 
and thoroughly in keeping with the well known reputation of the Lake Shore for reliability 
and excellence. It is a lasting and beautiful souvenir and a useful one as well. 

Price of this souven'r is but 20 cents. Spoons of like quality sell at the Exposition 
at 50 to 75 cents, 

Directions for Ordering :—Spoons will be sent post paid to any address for twenty 
(20) cents in coin each. While coupon below is made for ordering but one spoon, your 
order will be filled for any number you desire. 


Detach coupon, fill in your name and address plainly and mail direct to factory. If you 
do not wish to mutilate magazine, spoone will be sent upon receipt of price without coupon. 


Lake Shore Pan-American Souvenir Coupon. 


The Oneida Community, Niagara Falls, N. Y.—Enclosed find twenty cents ia ' 
coin for which send me one L. S. & M. S. Ry. Souvenir Coffee Spoon. Address 
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For sale 
inspect ae coebranbadielsnibiebsbddiheabescateccinia pietididasesinenioonarsarastonianc ea aaiaaina Tn 25¢. 








When you have occasion to travel between Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
New York and Boston, use the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. It affords the 
most comfortable and interesting route and the most complete service between above cities. 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveiand, 0. 
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going ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
send for“ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad. 


EYLAND LINE, 6rop uivenroo., 


and LONDON. 














’ ense new steamers. Vv. 27th ; “ Ces- 
wee. ane ‘Winifredian,” Dec. ith; < ya rat * to Lon- 
Dec. Sth ; “* Kingstonian ” to London, ‘Dec. 17th. 


0, HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’l Agents, 116 State St. Boston. 


OTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON. 

& DUNKLEE. Proprietors. 

YORK AND BOSTON ALL RAIL 


N. Y., N. H..& H. R. R. and connections 
From mig ye Station. 









































of Due 
., Hartford and wii lanantic Labdeedecesce etees 2:00 P. M. 
a fe New Lo ke eae 3:30 P. M. 
New-London and Providence. . .-. 8:00 P M. 
New London and Providence..... -. 4:30 P. M. 
qt: eld and Worcester.... .... -. 5:40 P. M. 
oa Line via Willimantic........ -- 6:00 P.M 
” * New London and Providence. oo (ane. a 
* New London and Providence -- 9:00 P. M. 
. * Springfield and Worcester..... --10:00 P, M- 
’ * New London and Providence.. -- 11:00 P. M. 
i eld and Worcester ............ss000 #:15 A.M 
mdon and Providence............... 6:27 A. M. 

Daly, peters ng Sunday. §Stops at 125th S 

Bay State Limited, al parlor cars; fare ti, including parlor 


sea 
hrough parlor and sleeping cars by each train. 
keturn service same hours and by same routes. 


C. T. HEMPSTEAD, Gen. Pass. Agent, 


The St. Denis; 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. 
Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 














Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
ity Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, }}) 
. and Moderate Prices. ; 
‘ WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 


lle 


DON?T COUGH 
: USE DR. WM. 


“WHALL’S BALSAM 


in FOR THE LUNGS. 


ror sale by Druggists in three sizes ; 
25¢., 50c., and $1.00 a bottle. 

















DIVIDENDS 
\ AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY. 
0 w York, November 18, 1901. 
’ 4 Sem. Annual Diviiend of wm. eg thenahoy 00) per Share has 
he it eclared payable in New York, January 2, 1902, to the share- 
es, 8 of record at. the close of business November 30, 1901; also 






cat Dividend of One Dollar ($1.00) per Share out of the earn- 
of the Company from its ahs 1 


AS. *G. CLARE, Treasurer. 














ing regularly. 1st Cabin, $40, 45 8 wards, depending 
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by With the 
be Mid-day _. 
Lunch 27%¢@ 








Withthe _ 
Evening 
hee : 


E> SCUSS¥U 
~2@ 





is the 


fee oO mM Oo only perfect 


DRESS SHIELD 


ODORLESS 

IMPERVIOUS 

NO CHEMICALS 

NO RUBBER. 

WASHABLE 
Every Pair Warranted. 


Recommended for their puaeete 
qualities by Journals of Health. 


If your dealer does not keep them, 
send 2% cents for sample pair to 
OMo MFG. CO., 

MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
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The Globe -Wernicke Co. 
“9 EWor«, = CINCINNATL — gxoonree- 


224-228 Wabash Ave. , 91-93 Federal St., 
CHICAGO. - BOSTON. 

















HEN it comes to moving or cleaning house or 
rearranging furniture, one of the great ad- 
vantages of the ‘‘ Elastic’? Book - Case is 
demonstrated. The separate units, with 
contents undisturbed, can be moved where 

wanted by one person. To move 
an old-style book-case you must 
first remove the books, then it 
will probably require several 
persons to handlethe empty case. 


Slobe-Wernicke 


"ELASTIC BOOK-CASE 


The Ideal Book-Case : —_- 
for Homes rrTiTare 


Possesses more good, practical 
features than were ever com- 
prised in a book-case of any kind. 
The dust-proof doors fitted with 
our perfection roller-bearings 
have never been equaled. Fur- 
nished in a variety of grades and 
prices and carried in stock by 


dealers in principal cities. a GW. 
2 : pays the freight, 
OUR GUARANTEE 
Every article we send out is guaranteed satisfactory—subject to exami- 
nation and approval—with privilege of returning at our expense. And 


our agents are authorized to make the same guarantee. 
<a 8 























